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The General iVj^aembly of 1973 " . 

The Pe<>ple of Kel^^ A ^ 

In Dcceniber, 19^2^ the KentudJy Higher Mucation Assistance Authority 
detemdned that adequate data on tHe financial needs and resottrces of 
Kentutdcy residents wishing to pursue an education beyond high school was 
not available. The Authority Boiord/ therefore , directed its staff to 
initiate a request to the Council on Publiq Higher Education for the necessary 
funds to. conduct a comprehensive study of student financial aid in Kentucky. 
In January, the Council reviewed, approved and funded a five-phase research 
projecf^ This project, when cgmpleted, will constitute a coroprehendive 
exdmin^ion of the financial barriers to xindergraduate, education in Kentucky's 
vocatiorial-technical, two-year and four-year, public, private and proprietary 
institutions. V . 

A previoiaily printed research report entitled "A Survey of Student Financial 
Aid Resoijtrces in Kentucky" delineated the amount and availability of post- 
secondary student financial aid in Kentucky. This volume containing the 
sfecond of five interrelated research reports examines the aspirations and 
eacpectations of Kentucky high scho^j^l students and is entitled -"Socioeconomic 
Influences pn the Educational and Career Paths of Kentucky High School 
Seniors." V Subsequent phases of the research project will analyze aggregate 
financial needs of Kentucky's' post-secondary stirfents and will develop 
model student assistance programs^ especially for Kentucky. 

The AuthoriJby Board urg^es each reader of this and atabsequent reports to become 
familiar w«h the findings, conclusions and recoinroendations in each volume 
and encour^gee full public discussion of the effects of existing and potential 
student assistance programs on the educational opportunities of Kentucky's 
residents* Tt is the hope of tho Authority Board and its staff than an 
cnlxghtGnqd public discussion of tho available student financial' aid leijourcci;, 
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needs, projections, issues, trend^ and actual and potential events will 
influence the Idng-rahge pli^ining of an optimum program of student financial 
-'axd* ■ 

. ■ ■ . . . . ' 

.this re«earch report was prepared by tfie American College Testing Program, 
Inc., a recognized authority on matters relating to access to post-secondary 
education and, particularly, with reference to student financial aid. The 
fmdxngs of this study provide a basis for further study on the effects 
of changes in the amount and availability of student aid resources on access 
to post-secondary educational programs. The KHEAA is pleased to provide 
in this publication the ehtire text *of the ACT report. 



Respectfully, 
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* Kentucky adolescents follow any one of a nunaber of paths after 
leaving high school. Sorne enter the military services, some enter the 
labor force, some go to community colleges, some go to four year colleges, 
and some are unemployed. Which path a student follows is the consequence 
of a large^ array of\factors, some of which are the objects of this report. 

Specifically, this report is a response to Kentucky Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Authority's (KHEAA) concern about factors which constrain 
students* particular choices of paths to follow. It is the identification and' 
subsequent removal of (a) \inacceptable factors that prohibit students from 
pursuing postsecondary education, and (b) unacceptable factors that prohibit 
students from entering postsecondary institutions of their choice that are- 
the ultimate objectives of KHEAA. Toward these ends a study was under- 
taken that had an objective which was in congruence with these xiltimate 
objectives. The purpose was to identify those factors that are related to^ \ 
the choice of paths of Kentucky high school seniors. The remainder of • 
this chapter is devoted to a brief discussion of the approach and the design 
of the study which would lead to the achievement of this objective. 

Approach „ 

There are a number of approaches which could have been taken to 
accomplish the objective of the investigation (e.}i. , t^ee Antoiun sUv, V^^'i: 
Herriott, 1963; Kandel & Lesser, 1069; McDill & Coloman. I'U'?; Sewell, 
Haller, & Straus, 1957; Thistlethwaite fic Wheeler, 1Q65). The one adopted 

8 



cbiild be classified as a decision^making model (Hills, 1964) whulvi.s based 

■ ■ * 

on the recognition of certain educational paths which lead to various doc isiun 
points. , • / 

In general it could be said that high fechool students follow various 
educationdl paths as defined'by their high school curriculum program. 

Puring their careers in the secondary school, they are faced with both 

« • 

trivial and important decisions as they progress aPong these paths. Two 

of the more important decisions are: (a) whether or not to pursue past- 

■ . <«■,■ -* 

secondary education and (h) if appropriate^ which postsecondary institution 
to attend. The former decision is called the transition decision and the 

latter the institutional choice decision. • ^ 

■J ' ^ ' ' . ' ■ " . 

/ Decision theory (Edwards^ Lindman, an^ Phillips, 190b) and 

motivation theory (Atkinson & Feather, 1966) suggest that many factors 

^ ■ ■ 

can influence both decisions. Earlier decisions, availability of irfformation, 

perceived validity arid reliability of the information, valued attributes 'of 

the alternate choices, and expected probability that certain 'outcomes will 

occur 'if particular decisions are^made an? just si)me of the factors which 

♦ 

motivations and decision theory suggest are important influences on tlie 
'decision-making process. Because the complete application of these 
theoretical decision-making models way beyond the seop6 of available 
resources, it was decided to focus on what is termed '^limintju; variables. ' 

Limiting variables are those factors whicli compose the ^ ircum- 
stances in which Kentucky scniorr^ find thenl^;olve^: wlion fai'e«l w iMiluMY^ 
the transition decision or tJ^e institutional choice chn if>ion .nvl / 



importantry^ \yhich constrict the pat|H:^<:hoices of students. ' 

These limiting variables are not to be construed as causal factors 
in the transition and institutional choice decisions. Rather they ^simply 
placts sofhe boundaries on the future educatiohal and career paths of students. 
Although these boundaries certainly exist, they ate^jfllygct to removal,* but 
the cast can be relatively high. Fbr examplA when deciding ^^hether or not 
to enter postsecondary education, family inccrne can be a limiting variable. 
That is, given unlimited family income, or no\cost to the family for post- 
secondary education, the student could enter any institution for which he 
was otherwise eligible for admission* -However, except for a limited number 
fo cases there is no complete freedom from financial concernsg Nevertheless 
if family income is low and the cost of postsecondary education high, this 
limit of availabTe family resources can be overcome by a variety of means 
including grants, loans, work, and so on. So while this report focuses on 
the limiting variables, they are limiting only in the broadest sense. They 
simply describe the circumstances of students with particular education and 

I 

career plans after high school. One such circumstance has already been 
identified, the high school curriculum students follow. \ 

Other limiting variables are past academic performance, fainily 
income, numbei^ of children in the family, number of dependent children in 
postsecondary education/ knowledge c£ financial assistance for postsecondary 
education, and perceptions of the cost of postsecondary education. Each of 
these factors have the potential to prevent hiph school students from cntoritia 
postsecondary education or attending their preferred posts^oci^nda ry instil u- 
tion. 



It is clear tliat a Kentucky senior who has. followed a vooationai 
techpical high school curriculum pattern, who has received low gra'^cs, 
whose parVnts earn a low annual income, who has a largtf number of 
siblings, has no knowledge of financial a^ssistance programs, 'and perceives 
postsecondary education'as extrerpely high cost is not likely to enter post- 
secondary education* The questions are: How frequently does this occur 
and what is the relationship between these factors and the oxxtcomes of the 
transition decision and the institutional choice decision? Thus, the study 

was designed to collect information about the magnitude of the role each of 

" . . i)t ' ^ . ■ ■ 

# 

these potential limits plays in both the transition decision and the institu^ j 

■ - - * . . 

tional "choice decision. ' 

Design 

Because of the purpose of the study, information about the educa- 
tional backgrounds, future ^plans, parental economic status and other factor=s 

which influence the decisions of Kentucky high school juniors and seniors was 

♦ 

needed. Consequently, a special questionnaire was cooperatively constr\ieted 

by The American College Testing Program (ACT) and KHEAA. KHEAA 

constructed the 121 item questionnaire by using ACT^s item pool and by 

writing new items. The questionnaire ^ya8 administered to a 10^'' random 

sample of Kentucky high school juniors and' seniors^in the Spring of 107 i by , 

their high schools. The completed questionnaires were keypunched and 
^ \ 

^ ^^^w " ' * , 

keyverificJ and forwarded to ACT for analysis. 

At ACT the analyses were conducted in two stages whi/h partiUolt^l 
the instrument and the purposes of the study. That is, the firsi ^oi or 



♦ . 

analysea focuted on the factors associated witli the decision to pursVu* or 

■ ■• ■ y ' ■> ■ ■ ■ ' • 

not pursue post^ccpndary: cducjation v^hich has been called the transiticm 
tlecision. The second set of analyses focxiaed ou the institutional choice 
• decision of those students who planned on pursuing postsecondary educa- 
^tion. Mureover, the analyses were based on data only for seniors because 
it was^believed the outcomes of their transition and institixtional choice 
decisions would be more stable thz^n those of the junioi^s. 

In nummary this is a report of the results of a survey of Kentucky 
high school seniors undertaken by KHEAA ijfi cooperation with ACT. The 
objective of the study was to identify the roles various potential factor^: 
play in two decisions faced by the sur%'^eyod students* One such decision 
was whether or not to enter posts'eCQndary education which is called the 

transition decision* The other is the institutional choice decision of the 

* ■: 

postsecondary bbtind itudents* The results of the analysis of the. survey 
data are reported in the following two chapters each of which is jlevoted to 
one of the two decisions* 



■V *THE TRANSITION DECISION ; : .V ' ' 

* The decision to |)ursue or not pursue postseQondary o^uqatibh and 

the limitrng faictor s associated wit'h thiss decisiori^^^^^ discUs sed in this 
chapter. The digcussion itself is organizied around the Results of a' sferi^^^^^ 
of ans^lyses 3yhich were conducted using two simple ,but <eff ective analytical 
tobls^ Th0 X test of 4M0P<5ndence was ernploijfed to determi^ or : 

not the qbse^^ differ<!iices between different groups of senior student&i 
are significant or due sinaply to cha^ ^ ^ 

The results of the analyses are f riequWitly^ re^ 
expectancy tables. Thig approach is most useful with survey dita because 
it^llows the obs^ryea^io jsa '^given^ ^his sitUaH - 
of;JplO, pOO^ so many, e*g>V 9[1 out of lOO s^ideht^ .will be clas^ifi^d as PSB, 
^ Th i's pe r c ehta ge c an then be c pmpar e^d to Other ent a ge s f o t r e spoti d e n tW , 
in different: circurnstances/ Thus/ the expectai^^^^ whej/i 



the central thrust !bf .the iriyestigation is focused on limiting variably s/ 
To prepalre expectancy td classify students according 
. ta thi^ir paths after high sclijpcii;^^!^^^ posts^ecpndary boun<3 (PSB^ or i 

'occupsitional bound (03).^ Tlien'thci decree independence between the twb \ 
groups on each' of sev^jn fact9i?$ couW 
Bifferences between the OB anid PSB Students . 

; * The. differences between the^B tnc.::- r;:^?-. i-c 

cur ricutum program, family income, number ''bf children ir. i'.c- family^^ 



sbhool average, high schqol rank in class,^ pcnowl'edge of finayicial aid- 



sovirces, and expected costs are presented 



in this section/ 



The classification of students as either OB or PSB was don% according 
I* '■ ■ ■ i ' ■ _ . ■ - . . 

to students^ responses to the questionnaire,. Student who indicated that they 

would ejiter some fo^^ of postsecondary education were classified as PSB^s, 

■ ■ ■■- ; i ■ ■ • . / .•; .. '■. , V * :■ •. ■. ■ 

the rernainder were classified as OB*s^ tf^s classification^^cheme, 
differences betweeii the. twx> groups on yarid,u$: factpr s are discussed below. 

High scliool curricUlurri .:^^-^^^ C)neVof the best ^. 

pr^dictpra o^^^ QB group wduld bei the type of , 

high schooi curricuium^p^^^^ pursued,^ Table ,1 is an / 

expectancy tibie w'hidh ribfle^^^^^ ; . ^ 

Accotding tb^ t^^ table, a little, over twd-thirds of the ' 

•Kentucky senior ai indicated that they would enter some form of po^tseGbhdary 
education. This 68. 1% figure fcan be comparGd to several other statistics. 
For exami)le» iProject Talent (Flanaigan & Cooley> 1966) reported that 57% 
of th^ir national sarnple continue^ their education after high school. Trent 
and Medsker (1968) reported that 54% of th j nnen and 49% of the *women 
in their national sample staged they plannec to enter posts econdary educa- " 
tioxii When contacted the Septeraber after high school graduation, the , 

... " v ■ ^ . .. ■ ' X 

percentages of students actually in postsecondary education were 50°'a for 
the men and 37% for the women. Thus, based on Trent and Medsker^ s 
■ study^ Kentucky can expect that less than 68vl% of the state's seniors 

. . ., ' : * . • ' . . 

■ ' ^. .. ■ ^ • - . ' . ,^ ' 

\yill actually enter postsecondary education with the 5 roatoKt e.lrc>p ^occurinti 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ \* \ ■ . ■ ■ • 

among women... ^ \ 




Table 1 - 

The High School Curriculum Program 
and the Transition Decision 

Expectfetncy Table 



High School Curriculum 



O c cupatioh al ly 
Bound " 



Coliege Preparatory 

V oc at ional -^Te chn ica 1 : 

Oeneral^or 

Business or Commercial 
Agriculture or Farming 
Other 

No* Distinction 



36 
54 
63 
48 

11 

761 
31,9 



Posts econdary 
Education 



Bound 




To : 


91 


750 


■/3I.4:;,::: 


46 ^ 


205 ' , ' 


8.6 


64 


' ,979 


4l.O 


46 


"227 


■9. 5 


37 


30 


1.2 


52 


. 56 


2. 3 


59 


138 


5.8 


1624 


2 385 





68. 1 
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' Some striking differences in the. proporti 
as OB and PSB were observe^d when their high school curriculuiri program 
was intrbduced into the analysis as shown in Table 1. It can be seen that 
91% of the students who described their high school curriquluni progVam^ . ' 
as college preparatory indicated /that t^^ on entering postsecond'ary .\ 

education. The. same plans were reported by 6.4% >of the stxidents in genera^, 
or combined ^curriculum programs and 59% of the students in high schools ; 'L. 
whei^e no distinction wa^ nriade amcjng various programs of study » Less 
than Jialf (46%) of the students in the business or cornmercial programs . 
and 52% of the students in ^*other'' programs were; classified as^^P The 
only case where enrollment in a particular high school Curriculum' program" 
inade it unlikely .that the student would not plan to 'enter postsecondary educa- 
ti<^n was for agricultural or farming where 37% of the studerits were classified 
as PSB. . The frequency with vyhich students in all high^schooJ programs might 
indicate they would pursue postsecondary education is sizeable even for the 
agricultuxal and farming group, which reflects the grpwing opportunity for 
postsecondary education through different kinds of educational programs in 
differenrkinde of postsecondary institutions. ..^^.s—^ 

High school average and rank in graduating class « Because of the * » 

expanding postsecondary 'educational programs and institutions, it is to be cxpt^crod 

■ . • • ■ . ■ •' . ' . *.-■'*' 

^ . that the greater ackdemic success students experience in secondary school the 

. . ■ ' ■ • ■ - ■ • • , • '■ ' • • ■ 

rhore likely they are to enter postsecondary education. Table 2 contains the '^ 

survey data which is related to this expectation-. The obsc r\ iul d it'lvi-cMU 

■ ' ."'*',■ " * ■ ■' " ' • - , ' . ' 

. between the OB and PSB groups are in the expected direction and arc stall's! ii-n I Is 

Er|c ' 16 



Table Z 

High School Average, • 
Rank in Graduating Glass and 
the Transition Decision 



11-^ 



Expectaricy Table 





1 


Postse<.^ondary 




0 .. 






Occupationally 


Education 




i 


Ifigh School Average 


Bound 


Bound 


. N 




90; to 100 




If ' ■• . 


O 1 


420 


17./= 


80 to .89 




. . 27 " . 






-17 - A 
•t 1 ♦ 


; • . 70 t.o 7\ 






C A ■ ■ 


:722 , 


^0.2 


60 to 69\ 




' 73 . ' ' 


27 

JL* f 




Z . 0 


No GPA pro\ 


xded. 


23 


77 


13 




' Do not. know 




" 55 . 


45 ■ ■ 










• • 766 


1628 




0 0, 






X^=199.5 


■ d.f.-'5 


p<. 0 1 ' 

V 




Rajftk in Graduating' CJa 


BS 






'I 


, ^ Top 25% 




15 


85 > ■ 


78Q 




' 2nd -25% 




■ ■ 34 


^; 66 


')04 . 


38. ! 


V/ s-rds^S"/..: 




'47 . . • 


53 . 


■"Til 


24. > 


4th 25% 




' 56 


44 


111 


4. T 






'■ 758 . 


1.60 . 


'2. 371 


100. 0 






:X^=1"4 1.069 


- d -. f . ^3 


p<. or 
























'/ 





significant* That is, for the most part, 3tudent« with achieveili^nt 
records are more Ukely to enter postsecondary education than are other 
stud<;nts« * » 

Kentucky seniors with ^'C" averages in high school are about as 
equally likely to enter postfiecondairy education as not* In contrast/ 87 
out of .every 100 "A** students will enter postsecondary education and 73 
out of every 100 ''B*^ students also plan on entering postsecondary educa- 
tion. Of the combined * 'A ^' and **B'' students, about 23 percent have been 
classified as occupatiojial bound. f 

The same 4citi|!ror^lationship exists in the expectancies associated^ 
with rank in class. /jlThus, in general it*could be said that . past^ academic 
achievementjf taken by itself, is not rei9.ted to the outcomes of the trans- 
ition decisions of "C** students. On the other hand, it is clearly related 
to the outcomes of the transition decision of **A*' and ^'B'* students who are 

expecting to enter postsecondary education, and to the outcomes of jche.n 

.'. ' ' ■ - * ■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ - . ■ " ■ ' ■ 

transition decision of "D^V students, 75% of whom are occupationally bound. 

Family income . *To bolster the reliability of the students* -responses 

to the questionnaire, special arrangements were made for parents to discuss 

*. ■ • r - ■ ■■ i 

js^everal topica^with the sample members before the latter completed the 
questionnaire. One of these topics was the annual income of the fatnily. 

The compari5onf:between the distributions of the OB and PSB students 
reported family incomes are shown as expectancies in Table' 3* A X test of 
independence was conducted using the appropriate data reflected in the table. 
The results of this statistical test suggest that the observed differences in tin 

' 18 ■ ^ I 



Table 3 

Flaniily Income and tlu* 

/ Transition Decision 

• / • 

/ / Expectancy Table 

' / • ^''^ ■ 

Occupationally 



- Inccinto ( 


Bound 


$1, 500 or less 


61 


I, 501 3,000 


43 


3, 001 6,000 


43 


6,001 - 7,500 


38 


7. 501 - 9,000 


37 


9,001 - 12,000 


33 


.12,001 -'l5, 000 




15,00_1 - 20,000 


19 . 


20, 001 or more 


11 : 






' >. -• 


/x^i 


■ t. * 





Postsecotidary 
Education 
Bound 

39/ 

57' 

57 

o2 

63 

67 

77 

81 

89 



1597 
d. f. -8. 
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distribiiHons of family incomes between the two groups ^tre independent. 
That is, the PSB students art more likely to come from families with 
higher incomes than the OB ^^tudentsl 

It can be seen iti Table 3 that about half of the respondents were 
classified as OB and half a^ PSB when yearly family income was reported 
as being between $1,501 and $6, 000, On the other hand, 60% of the students 
from families with $1, 500 pr less income per year were classified as'QB, 
The converse is true for offspring from families whose yearly income 
ranges between $6,001 and $12,000, There was a strong relationship 
between family income and postsecondary path -when the family income was 
reported as more than $12,000 per year. Here, more than 75fp of the 
students were classified a.s PSB, 

What does this mean? First, famil^income is clearly associated 
with an OB cilassificatxon when family income is less than $1, 500 annually. 
Otherwise, as^ family income increases the proportion of students who 
were classified as PSB increases. When compared to the college going 
rate of the population (68%); those offspring of familiea with less than $9, 000 
annual income arc underreprc$ented in the PSB group. Conversely, offsprin 
o£ families with more than $9#000 annual income are overrepresented. This 
suggests that if family income is considered as an index of socioeconomic 
status, there is a relationship between the outcomes of the transition 
decision and socioeconomic status, and the relationship is fairly stronc, , 

20 . ^ 
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Family Income and the 'High School Curriculum : . 

■ Because of the relationship between family income and the ouiconioh 
of the tranj^rtion decision, it was decided tp investigate another relationship. 
In thi$ section the relationship between family income and the earlier decision 
of the high school curriculuna program to pursue is discussed. 

To determine the relationship -between income and high school curric- 
ulum program, the seniors were divided into two curriculum groups--coIlege 
preparatory and '*other*'' The distributions of family income as reported by 
the two groups are presented as expectancies in Table 4. 

According to the data in the table about 30% of the surveyed sehiors 
reported they were in high school programs classified as college preparatory. 
Moreover, as family income increases, the proportion of students in college 
preparatory programs increases while the proportion of s tridents in other 
programs decreascSt Clearly, there is a relationship between family 
income and the high school curriculum program. 

The table has added significance when it is remembered that of 
the college preparatory students were classified as PSB while only about 50^' 
of the other students werje classified as PSB, On the basis of this data it 
could be hypothesized that during the early high school years, family income 
and the associated socioeconomic factors income represents, is a limit on 
""the kind of high scitobl curriculum program students pursue. In fact, compared 
to the proportion of the population in college preparatory programs (2^.7^1'), 
it can be seen that offspring of families whoso income is less lli.in $^^,000 . 
uro Wf^crTepre6ente<1 in college pveparatory proi: iMnu< and \ivo n^m ^^.i, 

21 



Table 4 

Family Income and 
High School Curriculum 

Expectancy Table 

High School Curriculum 



Family Income College Preparatory Other- 
Si, SOOor lesa 9,5 90.5 
1, 501-3,000 13.2 . 86.8 
3, 001-6', 000 ■ 18.7; 81. 3 
6, 001-7,.500 / 21.5 V 78.5 
7,501-9,000 / 21.8 78.2 
9,001-12,000 „ ' 29.6 • 20.4 
12,001-15,000 36°. 2 63.8 
15,001-20,000 45.8 ^ 54.2 
20,001 or more 52.1 ' 47. 9 

N - 683 1617 

• % 29.7 70. J 
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Because there" are no large differential costs associated with different 
high school programs, it cannot be said that the cost of the programs are a 
determining factor in the imha|lance of representation of students from 
different faimily income levels. Thus, it seems plausible to conclude that 
other factors are more important. 

Some of those factors might be parental educational and career ^ 
attitudes, expectations and aspirations for t.heir children and the offspring's ' 
past academic experiences* Qf course, one of these factors might be the 
cost of college ♦ ' 

If the cost of college is a limiting factor in this early decision- * 
^ making process, and there is no data to suggest that it is a major facfor, 
it could play a potent role. The reason for its potency could come ft:om 
th^. relative lack of knowledge about financial aid program's by parent^.A)f * 
high Bchodl freshmen- But what evidence is there that parents of high 
schopl freshraen and the freshmen themselves are uninformed about 

• financial assistance programs? 

- 1 «' ' - ■ ■» 

The survey has no direct evidence about the level of sophistication' ■ 
of high school freshmen about financial aid. But they surely are no better 
informed than high school $eniors and it has already been showii that the 
seniors' level of knowledge is not very great. Thus, the results of the 
survey do not suggest that cost of postsecondary education is n«t an ^ • 
important factor in the ^selection of a highj^^ curriculum pi^oarajii. 
The results do suggest however, that this possibility bc/OoTtigatocl/ 
M:or<*over, it may be beneficial to distribute information about financ ial 
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assistance progx^ams to high school freshtnen and their parents in tJu? off 

-' * 

chance that the cost of postsecondary education plays a significant role in - 

the selection of a high school curriculum program/ 

Number of children in frhe family * The cost of raising a family 

obviovi sly varies with the number of children* Likewise, the available 

resources to support an offspring in postsecondary education varies 

according to the number of children in postsetondary education. The 

relationship between -these two factors and the transition decision is 

discussed in this section. \ 

The data in Table 5 shows that a little over two-thirds of seniors 

- who come from families with 4 or less children were classified as PSB. 

Moreover, if there are 5 or 6 children in the family^ the senior is equally* 

- ' f ■ ■ . . * » - 

likely to be classified as' an oS or PSB student. Consequently, if the cost 

of raising a family influences the transition decision, it appears as thouuh 

" 'it may be important for only very large families. . 

There is a stronger relationship when the number of brothers and 

sisters in postsecondary education increases. An interesting pattern can 

be observed in the second part of Table 5* Here, if one other child is in 

postsecondary education, the highest expentancy for respondent to be a ' 

PSB student is observed. When more than three brothers' and sisters are 

in postsecondary education, the chances that the respondent will be classified 

* -as PSl^ drop markedly btit never below 50-50* However, there is a marked 

increase in the chances oi going to college when 4 oi* more children art* in 

college* All in all it could be said that the numbei; of children in a farnilv 

^' ■ . . • • • ■ • 

ERXC ci^os not play a singularly important role in the transition decision. 



T^ble 5 

The Number of Children in the Faijnily, 
the Number of Siblings in Postsecondary 
Education and the Transition Decision - 



Number of^ Children 



Expectancy Tables 
Oc cupationa 1 ly 



Postsecondar^ 
Education 



Number of Siblings 
in Po0t»ec-ondary 
E^ducation (not 
includiiig the 
<i " respondent) 



the Family 


Bound 


Bound 


' N 


<!• 

<"i 




3-1 


69' 


5i-iO 


2^. 5 




- " 31 ■ ■. . r" 


69 




. 28. 3 


-' 


31 . 


69 


IZ^ 


In. T 


. 4 


31 


69 


218 


11. I 


■ 5. ■ ■ ■ 


42 


58 


127 . 


".4 


6 


44 


56 


66 


•» t 


7 or more 


33 


67 


89 


4.5 




633 


1332 


l'Jt.5 






X2=18. 977 


■ d.f*=6 


p<.001. 





0 


32 


68 . 


1434 


62. « 


1 


. 25 


75 


42 3 


18.5 


2 . 


34 


-66 ' 


213 ■ 


^. 3 


3 


48 


52 ' 


110 


4. H 


4 


33 


67 


48 


2. 1 


5 or more 


47 . 


' 53 . 


53 . 






728 


^553 • 


2281 






X^=22.183 

« 


d.f.s5/ 


p<.001 
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Knowlcd^e of sourAes of rinancial assistance * If the ntmiber of 

children a family has in postsecondary education was a major determinant 

in the outcoxHes of the transition decision at one time, it apparently has 

been negated by existing finaticial^ssistance programs* In this set^tion 

the amount of exploration of aid programs by OB and PSB students is 

discussed. There are two concerns inherent in this discussion. The 

first is, are the OB students less informed than the PSB students? and 

secondly, how well informed are the PSB students in general? 

Table 6 contains the data which ansSvers^theae two questions. Based 

on this data it can be said that the PSB bound students are inove knowledgeable 

, about. the College Work**Study ^ind Institutional Aid programs than are the OB 

students. In contrast, the OB students are more knowledgeable about the 

Law Enforcement Education, Social Security and Veterans Benefits pro^ram^. 

The two groups of students were found to be equally knowledgeable (or equally 

uninformed) about the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, I^ational " 

Defense Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, State 

Schola^rship, Federally Insured Student Loan, and Health Professions Loan 

programtt Because of these differences it can be concluded that lack of 

„ knowledge about assistance programs does not appear to be a major factor 

iti the transition decision milking process. If this were not true, the OB 

\ 

^students would not have known about more programs than PSB students 

■ .1, « * 

which is clearly the case* ' • 

Expected cost of postsecondary education . Just as hu k (*f ) tunvled^t* 
about financial assistance programs could act as a constraint on ihi* 

2i] 
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'V Table 6 ; 

Knpwlddg e of F inane ial As s i s tanc e Snur c e s 
and tl\e^ Traixsiti0n decision in Per<:entages 



Ri^Cijiy^d Injorrriation from 

Basic Edxicational ^ 
Opportvmity G/ants 

C olio jj;e Wo rk -Study 

- - , lit 

Mationa^i D^fense^ 
Student JLoan, 









No;":"- 


OB ; 

PSB 


•759 
1, 620' 


•"16. 9 '. 

''-19.1 * 


83. 1 • 
80.9 


OB 
PSB ■ 


. 759 
: 1,619 


30 . 7 . 
38.0 


69.- 3 
62.0 


OB . 


. 759 


;,'|26,-0. 


' 74.0 



f'SB 1,619 125.6: 



Supplemfintal Educaijfional OB 

' PSB 



, Opportunity Grants 

-■ ' ' . ■ < 

• State Scholarship 

Fede MtjUy Insured 
Student 4'Oan 



OB 
PSB 

OB 
PSB 



759 
1, 621 

759 
1, 621 



757 
'620 



16, 5 
.15. 0 

j 

: 37.2 
41. 9 

27.4 

r - ■ -• 



27 



74. .4 

8-3. 5 ;■ 

85.0 ' 

t'Z . 8 
58. 1 

74. 4 
72, u 



Health Profits s ions 
Loan 


OB » 
PSB 


758 2 
^ '1, 620 • ] 


11. 5 \ ' 
18. 5 


78. 5 
81-, 5 


JLa W'^Enf or c e m ent 
^Education Program* 


OB 

pse 


Y iss/ - . 
1,621 -^1 


18. 7 
14.1 


81.3. 
85, 9 ■ 


Social Security 


^OB 
PSB 


■ .759 ■ ■ 

. . 1.619 ■ 


n. 6 

15. 5 ■ - 


. 78.4 > 
84. 5 


\ • - . - - < 

Veterans Administration 
Benefits ' . 


QB 

PSB 

• *^ 


: . ' 1 
' 759 i 

1,619 


>5.2' ■ 
18.*3 


74.8 
81. 7 


Institutional Aid 
Programs - 


OB 
PSB 


758 * 
■ li 620; • • 


V. 

n. 3 • 

3 


*- - 

r/8. 7 . ■ 
57.7 




X^ = 


6.6 '■ ] 


D=. 05 


d.f.'-:l 













1-. 76 



12. 17-- 

.85 
4. HZ"' 

.84 
2. «5 

1 3. 3 3=■ 
l 5.06 ■ 
26. 41'- 




transition decision, the Expected cost of pdstaecondax-y education is a 
pdteritiat barrier. Thus, several analyses were condil^ted to determine 
the degree of difference between the expection of cost between the OB 
and PSB stildents . ■ * \ 

^ Before such comparisons were made> it was necessary to determine 

Whether or not the QB and PSB students aspire to different kinds of post- 

\ secojidary institutions since there are differential costs associated with 
attending different types of institutions. As shown in Table 7, there are 
differences in the types of ins^tutions the two groups reported as being 
the type of institution they expected to attend. In this regard, ^the OB 
3tudent8 were asked to|r^cord the institution they would most likely attend 

* if they were to enter postsecondary education. The OB st^^^^ indicated 
voGational-techniCal pblleges with greater /reguiency than did the PSB 
Students. Gonsequeiitlyl it was necessary to conapare the two groups of 
students^ expected (WBts by type of institution. * ^ 

Detailed tables rlpgarding the expected costs for tuition and fees, , 
books arid' ^upplies, food|^nd housing, travel, nnedicaX, cjothihg, and 
other personal expenses ^re shown in 'the Appendix A. These data are 
stimrnariaed in iTable 8 which'^is qcjmposed of the median expected costs 
by the two groups by type; of ^i^ 

* There ai^e some major ^^d 

■ - ■'. " ■■' ■ ^' ..*'■;, 

between OB and PSB students * First, the differences betwf?en the sums 

^ ■ • ■■■/■^ ■ 

, bf the median expected costs fof the two groups of students vary according 

* to type of ^institution i There is a $53 » 5 difference between lliv Or> and PSl^ 



Table 7 



Type of Institution Chdisen 
by bB and PSB Students 



PSB 



In State 

Major Public University 
Reg ional Univer sit y 



Community College-, Public 
Four Year, Private 
Two Year, . Private 



11. 3 

27. 5- 



15. 3 
7.2 
2.8 



13. 3 



15. 0 
,5.9 
2.4 



Out of State ^ 
* Four Yeiar 
Two Year 
Other A • 

Other - Public and Private 
■ VocationalrTechnical 
liistitutions 



.4 
1.2 

1 



30.3 



8,1 
i.6 
2. 5 



17,0 



Total N 



X''=lll>6 



753 
d.f.=8 



1614 
p<.001 
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Table 8 ^ : - 

Median Expected Costs of Postsecondary 
Edu c at ion by Type of In 6 titut io n 



Major Univ, 



Regional Univ- 





OB- 


PSB 


OB 


PSB 


■ OB 


PSIi 


Tuition & Foes 


$634. 5 


$749/5 


$474. 5 


'$507.0 


*• 

$3u7.5 


"S431.--^ 


Books & Supplies' 


112. 5 


114.5 


112.-5 


108. 5 






Food'& Housing 


406. 5 


624. 5 


315,5 


i74. 5 


1B7. T 






90.0 


. 38. 5 


70.5 


, 37. 5 


5().() 


IS.i) 


Travel 


186.5 


83.5 


.155.5 


87.5 


122, n 


77. 0 


Clothing 


2iO. 5 


156.5 


192.5 


149. 5 


" I 71, 5 




Other , 


J92.5 


139.5 


169.5 


110.5 


144. 5 




Total , 


$i; 853.0" 


1, 906.5 


1,490. 5 


1,375.0 


1. 143.0 


> " ■ . - 


Difference . 


$53. 5 


115/5 




JOG. - 



1 
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' studemts whose type of institution was a major public' university* This 
difference is relatively small when cbnaparod to the differences for otlH'T^ 
students. For example, the total med cost for OB students 

who would enter a*regional public university if they entered postsccondary 
education.was $115/5 higher than PSB with the sarne plans Howler, the 
difference between total median expected costs of community college^ 

^ expressed by OB and PSB is more than twice this amount. The difference 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

is $300. 5 with the OB students expecting higher costs than the PS^studeiats. 

" • - ■ . • • ■ ■ ' . 

While these differences in the sums ofthe median costs are important, 
there are distinct patterns of differences in ekpected costs by the nature of 
the anticipatted expenditure* Regardless of the type of institution, there . 
were differences in Median expe^ tlie two groups for 

tuition and fees^ medical, trs^vel, clothing, and other personal expenses. - 
; The median expected tuitjion and fe^s figures were lower for the 

OB than the PSB atudentsp In contrast, tlie median expected c osts for 

travel, clothing, and other personal expenses were higher for the OB - 

• ' ' ^- . ■ . • ■ * ' ■ 

than the PSB students* This pattern suggests that the expected costs of 
tuition and fe§s, bpoks and suppjies, and fpod and housing are not related to 
the outcomes of the transition decision. But the "community college" OB 
students who expected a relatively high cost for food and housing ($187. 5 
as^ compared to PSB stufdents who expected no cost) may have been indicating 
that they were eX|rected to support themselves after high school graduation. 
Nevertheless, the most revealing differences between the two groups of 
students may lie in their expected medical, travel, clQthinjz an^;! .other 
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personal expanses » Because the median Expected costs f(;r those itcjTis- 

• .• 

• " ■ ■ ■ ■* 

*. arc higher for the OB students^, it could be hypothesized that Ihcy see a 

. . high cost associated with social colmpetition* That is, adjusting and 

■ ,■ ■ <> • 

Successfully conipetirfgtwit^ 

■ ' . . ■ ■. ■ ' ■ * ' ' ' '. ■ 

require confide rabl.e expenditures* This interpretdtion of the pattern of 

differences suggests that while the* total expected cost of postsecondary _ * 

education is related to the outconies of the transition decision for prospective* 

regional university and commujiity college students, certainly theirrability 

to compete socially may be. » • , \. \ ^ ^ 

S\immary > Ther^ aremarkecj differences in the proportions of 

■ * 

. ; students who were classified as PSB or ^^G high sc]\ool curriculum, 

■ .... *. ■ f ' 

their high school averjige, their family income, and H:heir knowledge of 

financial assistance sources. These observed differences lead tp the 

. ' ■ -' . . ^ . * > 

conclusion that each factor operates some^yhat differently as a constraint 

- - ' ■ ■ ■" . • ' ■. ■■ . ■ ^ 

on the transition decision. . _ < 

The only high school curriculum prograna which might be classified 
aa a limit on the transition decision would be the agricultural -farming ' 
programs. Gonaiderably more students in this program wefe classified 
as OB (65%) than PSB (37%)* All other students were at least equaily 
likely to indicate they planned on entering postsecondary education as 
follow in occupationally oriented path. Even*so, it is difficult to conceive 
o ^ * the agricu]|tural high school curriculum as a constraint on the transition 
decision. Rather it is more appropriate to view the prograr/is aa lolidhij: 
io expected outcomes of the transition, decision. *. 

{ " ■ • . 
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Low high school g radges may account fox\ deviation fnmi expoctcci 
paths* It was found that 73% of kentucl<y seniors with '-CI' av(M-a«os wore 
classifibi as OB. In contrast 23%: of the ^*A»'* and '»B'^ ^seniorci were classified 

ad OB^ This percentage raisesi-a question of the existence of economic ' 

^ . * . . • . ■ . ■ 

barriers to postsecondaiy education for these high achieving studetits. 

—in fact it was obaerVed that fajmily income was related to the outcome 

\ ' ... ' 

■ ~ ■ ■ ' • ■ f ' '■ ' ~ ' ■ . . ~ 7"** "^""^ " 

of the transition dfecision. Its gred.test impact as a constraint occurred when 
family income was $^1> 500 a year or Tess. Only 39% of the seniors from 
tiuch families were classified as PSB in contrast to the 89f( so classified 
whose family incorpe was $20,001 or more, 

; in a similar' economic v^ijir it was determmed that unle;ss the number 
of siblings in the family was 6 or more, the number of siblings in a family 
had no impact on the transition decision. Moreover, the number of siblings 
in postsecondary education waB found to hay e a marginal effect on tho trans- 
ition decision. ^ ~ \ 

And finally, it was observed that OB seniors were aware of more , 
sources of financial assistance than were the PSB students. Nevertheless, 
the PSB students were more lilcely to have.knowledge of the primary sources 
of College Worlc-Study and Institutional Aid programs. 

All of these observations are insightful but raise additional questions. 
These qiuc^stiohe are all related to that issue raiisod oaHierj iden^:ifying those 
factors which are associated with deviation front expc»cted paths, rho topic 
of the noxt section. 



Deviatiog from .Expected Paths " , '° ■ 

* ' ■ 

It was posited earlier that hig-h schopl currlcvxlum prouvanis'can' 
be defined as particular educational paths that have some- relevance tu 
the choice of paths after high school. In this case, there is a postsecondary 

educaticm path associated with being in college preparatory programs;' 

• ■ , ■ <^ 

. general and conribined programs and in high schools where no distinctions 

were n^ade among Curriculum programs; On the other hand the typical 

path for agriculture and farming students is toward occupations. Accordingly 

the topics of the following discussion are^those "factors which are associated 

with deviation from expected pa|hs of students in the college preparatory > 

^ '• * ^ • . 

general and combined and other high school curriculum programs, " 

College preparatory students. The central hypothesis^which was 

investigated in this and the following 'two sections is that deviation from the 

ekpected educational and career path after high school is related to per 

« 

capita income and the high school averages of the seniors. Per capita 

income of the family was estimated for each respondent by dividing the 

^ . ■ . • • ■ _. 

number of children and parents in the family into -their reported anmxal 
income. Annual income was assumed to be the midpoint of the intervals 
of the family income responses in the questionnaire* This per capita 
income estimate was crosstabulated ^with the self-reported high school 
averages. 

The results of this crosstabulation procedure for senior in college 

preparatory programs are^ahown in Table 9. The contents ui tiit.- tablf are 

. ' '" ■ ■ ■ ■, 

• the percentages of students classified as PJSB in each cell, . 
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. . Table 9 . ' 

Percentage of College Preparatory 
, Seniors Classified as PSB by 
: Per Capita Income and High School Average 

. . ■. . ■ > '. . ■ • , .-. ■. ' " : •■' . 

^ Per Capita Income 



0-2 V. : 



High School 
Average 


$0 - 
1, 000 


$1,000- 
2, 000 


$2,000- 
3,000 


$3,000- 
4, 000 


$4,000 

+ 


X > 


of 


90-100 


75.0, 1 


94. 1 


97. 1 


100.0 


100.0 


97 


96.0 


80-89 " 


75.0 


^^79. 5 


85.4 


95.2 


87.8 


15 3 


84.5 


70-79 


70.6 


81.2 


60.0 


63.6 


83.3 




6Q.8 


N OB 
N PSB 


13 
36 


.60 , 


20 
93 


5 

41 ' 


8 
80 






% PSB by 
Income 


73.5 


83.3 


82.3 


89. 1 


90.9 






% of Total 


U.3 


19.6 


30,7 


12.5 


23.9 




f 



% PSB of 
Total 



84.2 



% OB of 
Total 



15.8. 
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Tht> data in the margins of the table show (a) a tlirocl rolationship 



between level of per capita income and the percentage- of students cJassifitnl 
as PSB, and (b) an inverse relationship between high sch6o] ^.verage and the 
proportion? of students classified as PSB • For example, 6^. 8% of the "C'V 
utudents were classified as PSB while 96. 0%^of the "A" students were 
classified as PSB, 'And, 73. 5% of the seniors in the $0*^1^000 per capTita 
an<;ome range were classified as PSB while 90. 9% of the seniors in the 
$4,000 and more interval were classified as PSB, •Gonsequently, both ^ 
per capita income and high school average are related to tJhe outcomes uf 
the transition decision for collegp preparatory seniors. 

-If both factors are related, it follows that when taken in combination 
their effects are ev.en greater. To demonstrate this expectation, a Ifne 
has been drawn through the body of the table. This line separates those'" 
.cells with percentages greater than thfe subpopulation PSB" percentage from 
cells with lower percentages than the subpopulation. 

The degree of variability in the figures on either side dii the line 
is an index of the complex nature of the interaction of per capita income 
and high school grades on the transition decision* Nevertheless, suyeral 
observations should be noted, First, noni^i of the percentages in the 
row reach the percentage of PSB in the college preparatory subpopulation 
(although the 83. 3% in the $4, 000 and over interval comes very close to 
the 84.2% for the populationj^. Secondly, none of the percentages 



lit will be recalled that Ayhen high school cur riculuin and the outcor.u's oi Vla- 
tranaition decision were crosstabulated earlier "rV of the ..oil.-. ^. prop.. 
students were 'classified as PSB. The difference betwoen th.- H i. 2": Hsrd Ium-» 

.and the 91% is due to the exclusion of fctudents who indicated their hiph rfchooi 
grades were cither "60-69, no GPA given, or do not know. This diffcTom <• 
uUroccur again in the following sections and occurs for the Han.c vi a^ 

ERIC 3G ^ 



in thr $6-l^ 000 per eapxta income c.oIumn' reach the p'ercontayi of all 

\ ■ - ' . ■ " 

collcRe prc-paratory students classified as PSB. Moreover, thero xire 

more cells with higher percentages than the suj^population percentage in - 

the '^A«Uand "B^V rows than ■cells with lower percentages; Tju^se^observa- 

^tions suggest that given a per capita income of over $2,000 a year, grades 

may account for a significant proportion of the deviation from^the expected 

path.° When per capita income is between $2, 000-S, 000 only those students 

0 

with the highest grades will plan to^ enter postsecondary education with a 
frequency comparable to the subpopulatxoii of other^ college preparatory 
students. And under no circumstance is the PSB rate comparable to the 
subpopulation rate when per capita income i$ less than $1,000. 

General and combined students. The analysis of the percentages of 
PSB students conducted on seniors 'in college preparatory programs wah- 
repeated for seniors dn general and combined high school cvirricuhun*^ 
programs. The^ results are presented in liable 10. * - • , 

Ar in the preceding table, the margins of the table reveal (a) an 

inyerse relationship between the proportions of students classified as PSB 

and high school grades from 75. 3% for **A'* students to 38, 4Tr. for 

.■ ■ ■ . ■ - 

students^ and (b) a direct relationship betv/een the proportion of PSB-studoiit 

and per capita incpme. Thus, both factors are related to tho (AitVonies of 

the, transition decision. . ' • 

< ' ' » ■ 

However, unlike the previous table, there is no row o.r column in 
which*the percentage of.^PSB students in.a,,*:ell is not ureater than ihc» PSB ; 
percentAge (48. 3%) for the subpopulation of seniors in ueneral aiVcl c (uubiiK-f] 



A. 



Tabic 10 



Percentage of '^General and Combined^* Simiors^ 
Classified as PSB by Per Capita Income 
And High School Average 



,IIigh School $0- 



.4 Per Capita Income 
V$1,OJOO~ $2,000- $3,000- $4,000 



N 



To by 



Average 


1 nn A 
X,UUU 


o nnn 


Of UUU 


4, UUU 

■ '# 


1 

T 




■Average 


90-100' 


50.0 


85.0 


.75.0 


lOO'-.O 


91.7 


61 


75. 3 


80-89 

• 


32. 1 


47. 3 


49.4 


70.6 


76.0 


*r3i 


50.2 


70-79" • 


., 27,4 


28^. 1 


4-6.0 , 


"144. 1 • 

\ 

29 
44 


59.5 


104 . 


38.4 . 


N OB ' - 
N PSB 


• 102 
47 


78 

,61 


86 
92 


22 

' =52 


317 

° 296 




PSB 

% Total 


31.5 
24.3 


43.9 

22; 7 


51.7 
29.0 


60. 3 
.11.9 


70.3 
12. 1 






% PSB for 
Total 


48.3 















% OB for 
Total 



51.7 
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. . ; ■ . \. . _ . 11-27, 

• high-schppl curriculum programs. Consequently., ovi-n for seniors from 
faimlies with the lowest per cap^ita income* if* they experient c aUbstantia'l 
suc^ceas in higlv.school they are morg likely to be classlfiecf as PSB tlian 
Op. Conxersely, if per capita income is $4,000.ot more, stuclents arc 
. . more Hkt'ly to be classified as PSB tfian OB even with •'G*' hipli sc hool 
averages^ . ^ . 

K . Moreover, if grades accounted for more of thcvdeviation from ihv 
expected paths of the college preparatory seniorH, they certainly account^ 
-for more deviation for the seniors in the combined and general'high school 
programs. This hypothesis comes from simply counting the number of 
cells above .^the line in Tabic 10 as compare^d to the number of above the 
lino in the preceding table. If this hypothesis is ttue, it implies that ihcouK- 
ban a sinallcr rejationship with deviation fronri the expected postsecondary 
. • path for the ''general and cbmbined" seniors than the college preparatory 

seniors , a- 

• • • . ■ ' ■ ' . - 

Other student c; All the per caoita income and high school grade 
data for all studfents other than those in. the college preparatory and ijonrrol 
and combined high school programs wcre-subjected to the same analysis as 
in the preceding two sections. However, in this ease the percentages, shown 
in the body of. Table .1 l-are the percentages of seniors in the cell classified 

■ . - f ' 

.as OB, This change was made to emphasize that the expected outcome of 
the transition decision for these students was OB, *• 

It^'an l^t^ seen in the right hand n'largin tl^^^^^ schu.-I nor., 
, directly related to the'proportion of students classifitul as OI3,' 0\n umah , ' 

• . ■ . ■ * 



Table 11 



^Perqentage of ^'^Other** Seniors 
Classified as OB by Per Cap^tia Ine.ome 
. And Highi School Average _ 

* Per Capita Inc Oh) e , ! 

High School $a- ' $l,00a- $2,000- '$3,000- $4,000 
Average 1,000 2,000 3,000. 4,000 + 



% by _ 
Average 



90-100 


' 66. 7 


^9.2 


83. 3 


57.9 


SO.'f) V 


' 30r' 


. 6<^. 8 


HO-89 




71.2 


64.3 


57.9 


63.0 


040 ' 


bo. 7 


70-79 


70.8 


[ 3 


66.0 


31.6- 


.. 50.0 


130 


61.0 


n OB 
N PSB 


87 ' 
39 


96 . 
49 


70 

U 


17. 
21 


30 :. 
33 ■ 




♦ 


% OB . 
''.rt Totals 


69.0 
- 27.0 


66.2 
31.1 


67. 3 
22. i 


44.7 
*8.2 


56.6 
II.4 







%OB of 
Total 

% PSB of 
Totial 



64.4 
35.6 
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thi3 13 a marked contrast \«;'ith t^ relationship bctuuon g?-a4y?^iVid trie* 
pi-.oportipns college prepa^ratory and ^^generalj^nd ioxf^ft 




clas.sified-as OB.. One^of the explanations for tlic ^i^l^^df rclfiLU^ for 

ot^ic^r students is Velatively. straight for\vai*d". That is, the urarlcs ar^ fgjir 

■ '■ ■ •-- , ■ - •■ ' '■ ■ ' .'. ■■• ' . • • • . 

' •■•'^ . ■ ; , / --.'y- ■ /."^ 

indic<^s of hovv- emj^pyable these sttidents arcv Thu$^- those \v4th lower - 

'■'■■'^■.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

grades h^li^ye they tyeed addatiptial training before entering the labor force 
and plan to 6eek that training in a postsecpndary educational inst?Uition.* i 

Nevertheles s, per capita incpme is inver sely' related to the prc|jMrti6n 
of OB students , which was also true for those -students in college preparatory 
and general and combined high school pr bgrams> Simply jiidginig frpifi the 
magnitude of the diffierences in *the marginal percentages, it could be said 
tha| neither grades nor per capita income is as related to the outcomes of 

the transition 'decision for these seriiors a^for the others. 

■ .v ' 'V .; . ■ ■:■ ^ ■■ ' ^■■a ■ 

l^ven the figures in the body of tnp table appear to supporit this \^ 
observation. There appears tx> be less variability among the percentages ;; 

than in the preceding two tables and the demarka divides the table 

... . . •. ■ .. ■■ - ■ • _ ■ • /"••.■.'.' 

almost. e:s:actly in, half # .Of coursf^, the confounding effect of the direct «^ . 

relationship between grad^ arid the of students <:lai5sified as 

OB makes these observations tenuous, i 

Summary . Deviation from expected postsecondary career and ediica- 

tional paths were, found to be related to bcJth per capita income and acarlemic 

success inKhigh jschoolamong senior s in different high school curriculunr 

>programs. For those in-college prewratory and general cind k ombinod / 
' . "* ' .. ) ' ■ * ■- ■ 

programs/ their chances of deviafeifig from the PSi path afttM- high -^^Mi obi 
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int^nvase«cl As:^^ decreased and high^$choc)I grades docrcasod. 

^ • lJ<wever, . judging from the diffSrences in cbances of In-irig t^lassificd 
as RSIB by p<?T papita inclnne and higl> school gradies, it could W said ^hat 
grades appeared to related to deviation ^than income for tha$e in 

college ic^repat-atory anH general and combined curribuium priograms/ But 
income may have a greater tela ti^^^ deviation for the college prepai^ar 

tory sttiderits th^n ^or students 

These stal^ements should be considered as the basis for fiarther 
. mvestfgaUpn of the role of grades and fa rnily income in the trariVition 
decision* iust a;s it cannot, be concluded from this data that giving students 
higher 'grades will alte r the postsecondary plans of students, neither can 
it be concludad: that increasing family incojne indirectly Vliroii^h hnanc^r * 
assistance progranis/^^a^^ their plans* ' Just because the chan^^ bcving 
;class^ified 2is PSB did riot ecjual the JpSB rate for the populatictn in particular 
per capita income intervals for the better students is not sufficient justifi- 
cation for judging fanriiXy income as an effective barrier to postsecondary 
educational The most that can be said 'is that these students arc under- • 



reprei3cnted in the PSB.group/ the group on which the following chapter 
was focused, 



V THE INSTITUTIONAl, CHOICE DECISION 

The factors which influence the college choice prck'cf:^' !,avc hofn 

investigated by a mimber of authors (BoweTs & Pugh i9()2;' 

Morr^ifH^rt, 1968r Seron, 1967; Stordahl,. 1970; Trent, 1965). However,'' 

they have all been concerned with the college choices of s^tudents entering 

traditional higher education institutions* In. this chapter, the outcomes are 

much broader be causcy all; types of educational institutions were represented 

, "* ■ - • ■ ' " 

in student indications of the institutions they were most likely to attend • 

■ . : ■ -■' . " ■ /■ ■ ■ \. . 

In addition to the relationship between various' high schpoX exper- 

iences and sbcioecpnomic factors and the^ outcorncs of the institutiona^l 
choice proce'^s,/ two other-topics a^ in this chapters The ^ 

congruence between the expected: cost of postsecondary education as ' - 
iijdicated by seniors and the actual cost is discussed* Furthermore, the 
relationships among family income, expected costs, expected family contrir- 
butibn, and actual costs are presented. Thus, this .chapter is divided into 
three major section s and begins with discussions of various factors related 
to the type of institutiqns seniors anticipated atteridini^. 
Type of Institution Chosen 

• For the purpbses of this report, it was assumed that those factors 
which influence the institutionalgselection decision were more likely to h% 
related to the type of institution selected than the particular inj^titution 
itself. The rationale behind this assumption was founded on I ho boMof thai 
there are probably greater differences among types of in stitul ions; ihan 



iuiiong i*ndivi%^l institiitiQns within the same type classificatic^iu Tltft 

... . ■ ■ ' * ' • . . 

institutions^ st\ident3 reported as thc>S|e th were most lifeel>r to attend we 
grouped into type9 according to the classificationa presented in Tabic 12. 
Once this classification procedure was C9mpleted, differences among _ 

$tadiMitr in differentjype claj5sifieati<> de\:erminea beginning with 

i>\ . ■ . 

^ype of liigh'^scfeool curriculum- ' 

* Type .Of high school curriculunhi . According to the data in Table 13, 

more (41^2%) Kentucky seniors reported that they were mo.si likely tg. enter 
one of the state's regional universities than any other type of institution. 
The next most frequently indicated their type of institution was a Kentucky 

community college (18/0%) followed by one of the major state universities 

^ .- ** . ■ . 

' . •■ ■ • ■ • ■- *. ' :.. . ■ . ^ ■ ■ - ,■ ■■ -v.- 

(I6v2%)* A tota,l of 14# 1% of the students selept^^ institu- : ' 

tion* In total then, a little more^than 85% o^thli seniors planned to pursue 

po$tsecondary education within the stateV 

Becausethe regional public institution was the'type of institution 

■ ■ ' • ■ , " * . • . . ' ■ - 

niost often selected by the students in the survey, it is not surprising to " 

^ ' ■ ■ ' ' -^'^ '■ 

find that these gam^ in stitutions were the most frequent choice of students 

regardleas of their high school curriculum. The second* most frequently 

selected institution reported was the community d oil eg e by the students in 

vocational •^techjiical, general or combined/ business -c0mmei:cial^ and 

*/no distinction" students • The only variance to this pattern were the colleiio 

preparatory, agriculture -farming, and ^*other'^ students who selortecVa major 

univiersity with more frequency than any other t>-pe except th( rc i;r/-,al ii\rititu 

tion.' 
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HigK School Cu'rri^^^ and > 

the Type of Inafitution of Expected EhrdUrn^nt 



In State 



Out of State 



Public 



Private 



College Prep. 
Vpq-Tech 
Gen-Comb- 
Bus^Comm 
Ag-^Farm c 
-. ;^ Other ^ 
No Distinction 

. N 

% ■ 



Maj, °R«g, Comm. 



21.8 

12.8 

10. 5' 

14.5 

22.2; 

22.2 

216 
16'. 2 - 



39. 8 
36.2 
-'43»1 
46.4 
33.3 
33.3 

r 

550 
41.2 



.15. 2 
23.4 
20.4 
21.7 
lU 1 
11. 1 
'21.7 

24a 
18.0' 



4 yr.^ 


"2 yr. 


"4 yr. 


2 yr. 


Other 




7.5 


1.3 


11.0' 


1.6 


1.3 . 




\>5 


2.1- 


4.3 


4.i . 


8.5 


• 4i 


6.1 


4.3 


9.3 


■2.0 


4.3 




4.3 


1.4. 


2. S 


4. 3 


4.1 


69. 


16.7 


11.1 






22.2 


9 




11. 1 




5.^ - 


18 


11.-7 


• 3.3 ' 


IK 7 


1.7 


3. J 


60 


95 


38 


129 


2fc 


41 


1335 


7.1 


2.8 


9.7 


1.5 


3. 1 
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These choice patterns appear to be fairly typicaf. The college 

' ■ ■ •■■ ' ■ ■ ■■ • r ' 

prep$.ratory students were lil^ely to enter institutions according to this 
ord l grt (a) regionalr univer sity ^ majo r' university > (c) co ri imuni t 
college, and (d) 4 -year out*o£-state* A similar pattern is evident for ^ 
the gene J^al or combined students except the positions of the community ' 

coUegi- rmd atiajor 'laniversity are reversed. . In general it could be said 

- ■' '■ ■ ' ' ' . . . • ' ■ ♦ 

that regardless of students? ' high school curriculum, the regional state 
university is the most frequent type of institution chosen. Thereafter 

there is a varying but fairly small relationship between type of hi^ ; 

• " - ' ' ■ ' " * " ..." . . ■■ 

, school curriculum and type of ^i^ 

Nevertheless, type of high school curriculum appears to be related 
•\:o the type of poitsecondary institution selected. That is, students, in high 
school programs other^ than coU Ukely^ to plan 

to attend community colleges th^^ the major state universities if they do 
not plan ta enter the regional university. ' " 

lligh school average. A discernable* pattern of relationships between 
high school average and type of chosen institution is evident in Table 14. 
First, because only 8 PSB seniors reported that they had D averages, the 
associated figures should be viewed with caution* -Thus, only the data for 
the "A*^, ''B", and **C'* students will be discussed* it can be said that 
regardless of students* grades^ they are most likely to declare a regional - 
university as their expected institution of attendance. 

However, if the»^ regional university is not 30 stated, the typo ol' 
institution which they intend to enter varies according to Mvoir .scJ/'-rc.ponod 



rii-M 



.Table 14 

High School Avetage and the Typo, of 
Institution of Expected Enrollment 



Expectancy 'TgLble 
In State . 



. Public 



Private 



Out of State 





Maj. 


Reg, 


C omxn* 














• 


Uhivj 


Univ. 


Coll. 


4 y r,.^ 




4 yr. 


2 yis 


Other 




90-100 


20.0 


37,9 


12,4 


9, 7, 


2.6 


15.3 


.6 


. 1.5 


• 340 


80-89 


17.7 


40,1 


20,5 


5.9 


2.5 


8. 1 


2.2 


3. 1 


683 


70-79 


7.8 


45,9 


20,8 


7. 1 


3.2 


8.'l 


3.2 


3.9 


283 


60-69 


12. 5 


62, 5 






12. '5 , 






12.5° 


8 


Not Provided 




■62. 5 




25.0 




12. 5 






B 


Do Not Kn9W 


23.5 


41.2 


5.9 




-11^8 






17. t) v 


17 
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grades. For example, **^A*' students are about as equally likely to enter 
"an'out-of -state university as*one* of tlie major state universitios^. The "B" 
student is l^ss likely to go out of state. In fact, the "B" students were 
about equally likely to prefer the community colleges as the major state 
universities. On the otHJar hand, ^*C'* students more frequently indicated 
they wbixld attend commimity colleges than the major state university if 
regional universities* were not expected institutions of attendance, 

Thus, it 10 cle9tr that the better students were more likely to 
indicate a university as their expected institution of attendance* Moreover, 
the better students were much more likely to plan to attend an out-of-state 
4-ycar institution. If the students intend to remain in state and expect to 
attend an institution other than a regional university, a definite relationship 
exists between past academic achievement and type of institution chosen. 

"A" studentiB plan to enter the major state universities, the ''D'* students 

■" * 

plan to enter either community colleges or major state universities, and 
'«C** students plan to enter commtmity colleges* 

Family income . The type of institution students arc most likely to, 
attend appears to be related to family income, particularly at the extreme 
end of the family income range. The data in Table 15 leads to the observa- 
tion that when family income surpasses $12, 000 per, year, students are more 
likely to enter one of the major 1b tat e unijirersities than if the family income 
is below $12, 001# Moreover, when the family Income is gi*^ater than 
$20, 000 the student is about as eflually likely to enter an out-of-istate 4-. 
year institution as enter one of the major universities. 

4;» 



Table 15 

Family Income and Type of 
In^titutiort of Expected EnroUrften.t 

Expfectancy Table 

In State 



Out of State- 



Public 



Private 



'Family 


' Maj.r 


Reg. 


. Comtyr 










*• 




Income 


• , tJniv. 


Univ. 


Coll.^ 




2 yr. 


4 yr. 


2 yr. 


Other- 




jp 1 , Duu or less 




60.0 


15.0 


10.0 


10. 0 




5.0 




20 


i , DU 1 •'3 , uuu 


"IE 1 


49. 1 


15. 1 . 


.5.7 


3. 8 


5. 7 . 




3.8 


53 


1 Art 1 ^ AAA 


5. 9 


40,4. 


22. 8 , 


11,0 


8. 8 


5. 1 


2.2 


3.7 


136 


f), 001-7, 5.00 




42. 1 


31.4 


6. 6 


4. 1 


, 5.8 


.8 


1.7 


121 


•7 t A 1 O AHA 




45.7 


21. 3 


2.4 


!• 6 


7»9 


9 


5. 5 


127 


Q A A 11^ AAA 




43. 1 


20.6 ' 


7.5 


2. 0 


9. 1 


I. 6 


2.8 


2S3 


1 ^ AA 1 1 Ci AAA 


"7 A A 

4U# 4 


'41.7 


17. 5 . 


6.8 


2. Q 


5.3 


2. 4 


2.3 


206 


15.001-20.000 


22. 9 


40.5 


13. 3 


5.2 


1 A 






c, 4 


(i 10 


'^20,001 or, more 


25.8 


29.6 


. 8.6 


9.7 


1.1 


19. Q 


Z.Z 


3.2 


186 






Column Percentages 












1, 600 or less 




2.2 


« ■ 

1. 3 


2.2 . 


5. 3 




3.& 






l,501-3,OpO . 


3.8 


4.8 


3. 3 


3.2 


5. 3 


2.4 . 


3.8 


5^0 




^, 001-6, 000 


3.8 


10.2 


13.0 


16. 1 — 


31.6. 


5.5 


11. 5 


12. 5 




6,001-7,500 


4.2 


9. 5 


15.9 


8.6 


1 3. 2 


5. 5 


3.8 


5.0 




7,5001-9,000 


7. 1 


10.8 


11. 3 


3.2 


5. 3 


7.9 ■ 


19.2 


17.5 




9,001-12,000 


16.0 


20.3 


21.8 


20. 4 ' 


13.2 


18.1 


15.4 


17.5 




1-2, 001 -IS, 000 


19.8 


16.0 


15. 1 


15. 1 . 


15.8 


8.7 


19. 2 


15.0 




15,001-20,000 


22.6 


15.8 


11.7 


11.8 


5. 3 


22.8. 


7.7 


12.5 




20,001 or more 


• 22.6 


10.2 


6.7 


19.4 


5. 3 


-.29. 1 


IS. 4 


,15.0 




N. 


212 


537 


239 


93 


38 


127 


Zh 


40 


1 


■ 7" 


16.2 


40.9 


18.2 


7. 1 


z.d 


9. '^7 


2.0 


3.0 





1,312 
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H tl>e cost "of postsecondary education wivi'C- related to t he oulconioH 
of the institutional choice process^, it could be expected that a family incomo 

increases, the numbers of students choosing community colleges decreases* 

» . . * . ^ .. ■ • * • ' . , 

'' * . . . ■ , ' - 

This pattetrn occurs when family income ranges between $6,001 to $20,000 

or moro. This decrease is accompanied with an increase in the proportions 
of students planning to aj*end the major state universities oa^ go out of state 
to a 4-yea,r institution* 

What does. this mean for Kentucky public institutions? It means that 
there appears to be a definite-relationship between inconn* ah^l type of institu- 
tion* The majbr universities attract the most affluent students, the regional 
universities attract the second most affluent students and the community 
colleges attract the least affluent* Neverthelessj about 20% of the students 
planning on entering one of the state' s major u'niver^ities reported tlteir 
family's income a« less than $9, 00 1. Over one^^thii'd of the students planninfi 
to enter a regional university and 44, 8% of the' students planning on entering 
a community college reported their family^fS income \!/as less, than $9,001. 
* Thus, tKeire i's a* greater difference bet\yeeh family income levels of prospec- 
tive major univciirsity students and prospective regional univc*rsity students 
than between the latter group and the prospective community college students 
So in terms of family income, regiorial^university prospective students are 
more like community college prospective students than they are like majoit 
imiversity prospective students. In any event, family income appenr^ vo be 
clearly related to the outcomes of the institutional choice i5r It -ei r^'-j 

that belpv^ $12,000 per year of family income, students tend n^^r tv» pla*: tu 



attend the major state universities in proportion to thoir occurence m the 
population,^ 

' '■' \ ' '. ■ • _ . . _ ^ 

Expected family contribution^ Like family income, the amount 
- ' ■ • . , f- , - 

parents expect to contribute to the support of the PSB seniors is related 

to the type of institution in which the students expect to enrolU Tabic 16 

shows -that only about 18% of the students reported that their parents 

expected to make no contribution at all during the ensuing academic year. 

About 50% of the students reported that their parents expected to contribute 

between $1 and $1, 00^ This means about one -third of the parents were 

reported to have expected to contribute rnore t , 

The largest proj^tlon of those expecting to contribute more than 

V 

. ' . f - • • ■ ,. ' ' 

$1, 000 were parejits of prospective major state university students. . And, 
the dietrlbutions of expected family contributibris by type of institution as 
reported by. the surveyed students were different but there is a greater 
dif/erence between the prospective major state university students and Ihu*^ 
prt^spective regional university students than between the latter and prospec- 
tive community college studer^ts* 

The preciie meitning of the figMre* is difficult to judge. It appears 
a« though the regional and community college aspirants had parents i)f lower 
income than the parents of major sjate vmiversity aspirants and tlieiv parents 
were less willing to contribute than the parents of the prospect ivi major 
giniversity parents. However, it is plausible to anticipate thai expex tod 
contribution is a partial /unction of the perceived cost of the fxpGrted 
institution of enrollment. Thus, what the parents expected to;, untributt- 



Table 16 J \ 

Family Contrlbutioxi and: Typo of 
Institution of Expected EJttrollment 

Expectancy 3?^able 



III- 1 I 



In States. V 



Ou> of State 



Public 



, Private 





Maj. 


Reg; 


Coninfx« 
















Contribution 


Univ. 


Univ. 


Coll. 


4 yr.\ 


2 yr. 


4 yr. 


2 yr. 


Other 


N ■ 


(>• 


None 


13.7 


15.7 . 


22.2 


20.2 


26. 3 


18.8 


-2b..'J 


. 52.5 


•241 


18.2 


t.U250 


7.1 


15.9 


15. 1 


13.8 


31.6 




11. 5 


17. 5 


182 , 


•1 7 


251-500 


8.0 


"16.6 


23.0 


14.9^ 


18.4 


7.0 


11.5 


v7. 5 


l.Qfl 




501-750 


■ 8,5 


11. '9 


12 » 6 


6.. 4' 


. 10. 5 . 


9.4 


. ° 3.8 


lO.O 


'140 


io." 


7M -1,000 


10. a 


li.o - 


- 14.2 


9.6 


5.3, 


6.* 3 


15.4 


10.0 


144 


10. «' 


1,001-1,250 


11-. 3 


6.4 


6.3- 


6.4 


5.3- 


4.7 


11.5 




«i 




1,251-1,500 


9.9^ 


8.4 


.2\5 . 


3.a 




7.8 


3.8 • 


7.5 


QO 




1,5,01-1,750 


6.1 


.2,9 


.4 


3.2 




3.9 






3ii- 




[,'751-2,000 


7. 1 


2.6 




3.2 


2.6 


6.3 


.3.8- 


2 . 5 


■ . 45 


'3.4 


2,001-2,250 


4. 2 ' 


2.4 


1.7- 


3.2: 




2. } 






33 - 


2.^ 


2.251-2,500 


4.2 


1.1 




2. 1 




.5.5 


3.8 


. 2;?' 


, .2b ^ 


.2.0 


2, 501 or more 


8.5 


■ 4. 9 


.8 


13.8' 




21.1 


3.8' 




•42 




N. R. 


.5 


.2 


.'.4 ■ 












2 





1. ^24 



•53 



is probably quite different than what they might be willing to <*untribute. 
Nevertheless, the average prospective-major lu^i^iers^^ 
a substantially higher expected family contribution tlja^^ 
^oiTimunity college and regional tmiversity students, the relaHonship 
between family income, tyj>e of institution of expected enrollment and 
expected contribution, and actual cost is discussed in ^ later section of 
this report, , 

/ • ' Knowledge of sources of financial assistance . Do Kentucky s.eniors 
who plan to attend different types of institutions have different levels of 

knowledge about financial aid? The answer to the question comes from, ^ 

■ ■ ' ..-*■.■-.'',■■■-■*■ . • ' ■ " . . ' 

Table 17. 

The results suggest that between one-fifth and one -third of the PSB 
Students are relatively uninformed about finaneistl aid/ The larjiest proportion 
of those who reported th»t they had not received information from any source 
were prospective major university students. Because of the greater family 
incomes of these students, the result was expected. What was unexpected' 
was the similarity of the distributions of the number of sources contacted 
by the students. ' 

Nevertheless, the prospective regional university students were awart* 

fir 

of more sources than any of the other students planning on staying in Kentucky. 

' ' ^ . V / . ■ ^ ^ ' ■ . 

for their postsecondary educ'ationi Otherwise, the distributions look very . 

■ ^ ^ - . ' .. . . 

similar. Thus, it can be concluded that if knowledge of financial assistance 

is related to the outcomes of the institutional choice ptocet- ^, n 1?^ nut k UaHy 

evident in tilc results of the survey. 



"C; '^' '.'X': .-'Tabid i?':-.^. i\ .y-'-.,, • . 

5 Knpwledge^ of Sources of Financial Assistant 
Type of Institution of Expected .Erirollment 



Ill-li 



in State 



Out of State 



Knowledge of 
Sources qif 
FiiianGial/ . ^ 



Public 



Private 



Univ. 



tleg> Cqmm, 
Univ. Coilf 4l4 yr . 



2 yV. • 4 yr. 2 yr. Othefr 



0 

1 

2 



30. 1 23.4 

20. 4 U. 8 

13.4 12. 9 

il.6 11. 1 

7.9 12.0 



22.3 

17.4 
6.6 



23.2 
8.4 
10, 5 
15.8 



9.9 13.7 



10. 5 
5. 3 
10.5 
23,7 
5.-3 



29.0 19.2 19. 5 

19. 1 11* 5 19. 5 

13.7 26. 9.- 12.2 

13. 7 15.4 12.2. 



7. 6 15. 4 1 9 . 5 - 

4. 6 :\ ■ . 
3. 1 

5. 3 
1.5 

.8 

. r.'5 



5 
7 

a 

9 
10 

1 1 



6.0 
4. 2 
2.8 
1.4 



.9 



216 



9.2 
4.7 

4.-3 
I. 3 
1. I 



552 



a; 3 

5.8 
3.3 

-,4 
1,2 
2. 1 
K2 

242 



8.4^ 

71 4 
4,'2 
2.1 

1^ 1 

4-..2;,-; 

95 



13.2 
13.2 
15.8 

2. 6 



38 



. 2.. 4 
3.8 2.4 
' 4.^9 

3.8 '^'- '4^9 

3.8 



13-1 



26 



4.1 . 
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Role of cost in the institutional choice decislofi . The role of the fcost 
ordiffei-cht.t^ choice decision is difricult. 

to ascertaiiu ^ Hoy^Bve^ it Airas hypothesized that if the cost of a particular 
type of institution was acting as a bar riey to it, students ^ould report that • 

■th^;iiis^iutiijp 

and the latter! would be more costly than the former. 

To investigate the exiatence of tW phenomeriort, the surveyed students 

, • ■ . .' \ /-V • ■ ■■ ■,. '.. y-' ■ ^ ■ 

were a^lc^d to report tKeir preferred Institution as well the institxition they 
;vere modt likely to att^ri^ . A conaparison was made of the responses to ^ 
identify I student 8 in the^f^ > ' 

■J - ■ '" ■ ■ ■ - ' ' ■ ■ . . ' " ' • ■ ' ■ ■ J ■ " • ■ ' ■. • ■ •-. - • ' ■ • i "■ ■ 

, K* Preferred a private 4 -year- college, expected to attend a state 



r * 



PriGjferred,a state public nniviersity, expected to attehd a public 
■ commuhity college. ; ■ ■ 

" . . ' * *'«'.■' ■ ■ , . _ . " . . - , 

Other con^binat ions were possible but it was believed these two 

- . ' » - . ■ . ■ . s ' :'■ 

would occur most frequently if cost were a barrier to a type of institutioh, 
In fact,^ wl|^ wa^ observed was that not one students was found in either 
of tiw two situations. The suggestion here is that prefez'lred institutions 
tend to be ini&titutions in which the student^^^ to enroll at least, 

there rhay be a difference but :-the student who prefer$ a university expects ' 
to attend^ a university. a role m this situation but the ^ 

implication is clear students entering community colleges do so because 
that is what they pt^efer and the same is true for the students plannina to 



This is in contrast to a study feeing conducted by the senior aiat^ 
which has found abput one-fifth pf his survey sample differentiate between 
expected and preferred insti^^ 



V enter pubU 

V finding that Iti. 1% of the survey e<^ students cited cost as the most important : ^ ' 
i fiiq^tor iit the^s institution, it could be concluded th^i cost does 

tiot appear to be a major deterlrninant in this process, 

S unimary ^ In the preceding paragraphs seveiral topics were presented 

likely to attend,. It is, fairlY certain that no single factor is a detferminant V 

' , ■ v ' ■ ' ■ ■■■■ ■, .- ^ ^ : 

of the type of institution students expect to attend. The major public nniy^- 
_ sities^ i^egicmil universities and cd^ 

all ranges of high school curriculum, high school averages, family inc orne. . ■ 

■ - ■ • ■ • . ^ ' . . ■ - * " ■ 

expected fanlily contribution to financial support, and knowledge of sources ^ 

; pf financial assistance. Perhaps the most striking observation was the 
differences in the> family incomes among the prospective major university, 
regional university and community college students. It is clear that the^ 

' is a greater difference in the family incomes of. the prospective major 
"\miversity stu^^ the prospective regional university students than 

between the latter group knd prospective community college students. This 
does; hot rncan that cpit is a barrier to' the major public universities in 
Kentuckyt In fact^ students repoirted that they expected to attend the type 
of in.stitution they prefer, Thu«. the data does/ not support th^^ the 
cost of postsecondary edue action is an effective barrier to keeping preferences 
from^becoming realitie's for Kentucky seniors* This conclusi^on suggests 
that^preferences may be:a function of socioeconomic status and formed 
carUer in the ediicational years V The im^^^^ is that if the uunl is * ' - 
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establisfHecJ to see to it ^thaf ^tidents ft^orn faniiHi^s witiv 

annual incoinf? are equally represented in t^d major public u ' " ' 

. ^ ' • ■ ■ , ^ I ..'^ : ' ' 

simply: providing mor^ financial assi^t^ince will not 1 fad to the acmqvement 
of the goal. 

Eypegted; rtosts anci Actual Cos^s / j 

Eveti tlKmgh the cost of pDStse^ ondary educatiori does hot seem to be 
, a barrier-to seiiior students, it is of spme importance to investigate several 
relationships between expectLi costs and other student reported informa,tion. 
The differehceai between expect ed and actual cost and the relationsHip bet\ve.en 
per capita toconrie and expected family contribution by^type of institutJion^ ' 
stxidcnte expect to attend are discussed in this section. . ^ 1' 

One of ^fehe (^./ijncerns of this r^^ relationship betwoeri 

expected and actuaV^sts of postsecondary education and the relationships 
between actual cost^ family cont/ibution and family income. , Two analysers 

which revealed these relation a hips were conducted. The data which was . 

^ J . - ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■: ■ ■ .... v-A . . 

necessary ^or the analyses included the tptarcbst of the institution a^ reported 
by the institution, the expected parental financial contribution to the support 
of the PiSB student^ and the family income. The Kentucky-Fligher Educatio 
Assistance Authority ,prQvided,ACT with ihe institutional costs for all 
KentufeJ^institutions except community colleges which was not available. 

' . The data about the expected family contribution, and family income 
was collected from the students in the survey. Prior to the administration 

of tl\e survey, the parents of the sample were asked to diHcuss btith topi^ s 

* ... ^. ■ 

with :tho subjects. Consequently,"^ thoro is a considorablo aiiuninJ ol s-.mridgnfi* 



in tlie estimattes of fam family contribution as reported by 

the students. " 

Differertce between expected and actual cost. The degree of difference 
between expected and actual cost wad determined in a straight forward 
manner. The midpoints of the intervals of the ex 

categories were used as estimates of the expected cost for each of the I 
following items: (a) tuition and fees, (h) books and supplies, (c) food and ' 
housing, (d) medical . expenses/ Ke) travel, (fV clothing, and fgr other per sorikl 
expensies. These midpoints were then summed to form a total expected cost. 
The actual cost^figure of the institution in which the student expected to 

enroll was subtracted from expected cost so if the student over-estimated 

, A ... 

cost rence would (have a positive sign. This procedure was done 

for each student for which data was available and the results are presented 
in Table 18. 

it can be deen that about 19% of all students* expected total cost was 
Withiii $250 of the actual cost of their institution^ ^However, more students ' 
underestimated the actual cost than overestimated it. In fact> the aijalysis ' 
revealed that 47# 3%"of the PSB seniors underestimated ihe actual c ost by 
moa*e than $250 1 This nieuma that 33. 3% oyercjistimated the cost by iTiore 
than $250. Consequently, about one-half of the PSB seniors in Kentucky 
are likely to 'encounter a shock if they maintain their expectations upon 
entry to college. ^ 

The greatest shock is in store for tliose students planninp on attondinu 
one of the private 2 -year colleges in the state^ In this case 82. 8^' o/ the 



v 



Difference 
Expected- 
Actual 
Cost 

$-2,000 or IftSB 
.-,-1,999 'to -1, 000 

;vVg99 tV-5od 

-.499 to -2-50 
-249 to 24 9 



O.vereatjSmate 



''' x^ Table 18 



Cype of^^nstitution 



Public 


Public 


Private 


Privat9; 






Major" 


Regionial 


4 yr. 


2 yr. 






Univ. 

t> 
f 


^ llniv. 


Cojl. • 


CoH. 


N 




■■■..5' 




5.4 


31.4 


17 


2*.0 


16. 8 


'9.6 


19.4 


zs,r ' 


113 


13.0 


.11.0 


' 25.9 


17.2 


: :25.r • ^ 


186 


21.-4 




12.2 


' 5.4 


2.q , 


95" 


10. CI 


2^,4 • 


" ^ 20.2 . " ; 


11.8 


5.7 


170 


1<^.5 



250 to 499 


6.7 


. .6. 9 


12. Q 




63 


7.2 


500 to 999 


14,4 


11.2 


8. 6 


■2. 9 


99 


11.4 


1,000 to 1,999 * 


8.1 


8.6 


14,0 


• 5.. 7 • 


. 78 


^.0 


Z, 000 or more 


7.7 ' 


' . - 5.4 


5.4. 




50 


5.7 


Total 


100. 1 


•> 

loo-.o 


100. 1 


100.0 


,871 


100. 1 



•N. 




8tu<3entH tin<icrostimated the total cost by iTt\Qj*e tli^n $S00v Pi.'rliaps it .shuuki 
be noted that if there were an over or underestimation, it tended to bo by a , 
considerable amount. Thus, the data leads to the conclusion that the aptual 
C08t$ of po5tsecondary education tend to be underestimated by the n^ajority 

of Kentucky PSB sti^niors regardless of the type of institution they expect 

■ ^ • * ■ ' ' ■ '« ' ■ 

to attend. ^ 

■ s ■ ■. ■ ■•• • •• - • ' ' ' 

* .. ■ 

Actual coflt^ expected contribution and family income . Another 
concern in the preparation of this report was to prepare som^ indice^' of 
the relationship between the cost of postsecondary education and expected 
parental contribution and the relationship between parental contribution 
• and fatnily income. Because co^t and parental contributions vary according 
to the type of inatitution in which students expect to Enroll, these relationship 
were expected to vary by type of institution. 

Table 19 contains t^<^ data reflecting these relationships. It can be 
seen that for in estate institutions the average total cost\for attendance is 
highest for the private 4-year college followed by other types of colleges 
in this order* Private, 2*-^year colleges^ major unix'ersitios, and regional 
universities. It is reasonable to assume that the public community colleges 
have the'lowest cost although the actual Cost figures we i»e not available. 

Following earlier discussion of the differences between the annual 
incomes of parents of prospective college students, it can bo observed 
that there i$ a wide variation in family income by type of inslitulion* This 
>rariatidn is more significant^ when the ratio of expected parontnl cont !'lbuli»>n 
HfDH^he actual cost and to the income is determined. 



Table 19 

Medians and 'Ratios of Average Co9t; ^ 
Expected Family Contributions and 
Family Income by the Type of Institution 
In Which the Students Expect to Enroll 



Instate 
Major University 
Regional. Univer, 
Comm. Coll. 
Private 4 yr. 
Private 2 yr. 

Out of State 
4 yr* College 
Z yr. College 
Other 



Median 
Aven Parental 
Cost Contribution 



$2, 320 
1,803 

2,850 
2,406 



$1,038.0 
535.5 
388,0 
542.5 
188.0 



1,083.0 
500.5 
250/5 



Median 
Family 
Income 



$14,248. 5' 
10,830. 5 
9; 720. 5 
11,460.5 
6, 900. 5 



15,450.5 
10, 500. 5 
10,710.5 



Medialn 
Parental 
Contribution/ 
Ave. Cost 



Median 
Contribution 
Median 
Income 



.447- 
.297 

. 190 

.078 



.073 
.040 
.040 
.047 
.027 



070 
048 
023 



^- Not Available 
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Th^se ratios iugg^st that parents of prospective major university 
students expect to provide the largest proportion of the actual cost of 
postsQCondary'^iducation (44*7%). Moreover, the expected contribution 
of major university students is a substantially greater proportion of family 
income than any other similar ratio except for those students planning to 
enter 4vyear inntitutione out of state. - Thi$ data suggests that the parent's 
,of prospective major university students have the highest income, expect 
to make the highest contribution to the support of their p?f spring, a^nd ejc^^^^ 



to sacrifice a greater percentage of income to cover more of the expected 
cost than the parents of students planning to attend any other type, of institu- 
tioHf " . 

- The greatcjit discrepancy between actual cost and expected parental 
contribution is associated with those students who indicaLd>th«4^would .enter 
a private 2 -year college. For these students the ratio between the media'n 
expected contribution and Average actual cast was .078 and the ratio between 
•the median family contribution and median family income was .027. ThUs, 
whil« the parents of these students expected to contribute, the least amount ^ 
to the support of the student, their contribution would be the smallest 
proportion of income if income weve the sole source of financial support. 

The student* planning to enjfe>«;^e re^^ community 
colleges and private 4-ye*r colleges reported similar incomes and expected 
contributions. Somewhere around 5% oi the family income would be the 
expected proportion of family income devoted to the support of the student. 



The use of mediana anrf averages in the analysis jusi fVcscribecl 
results in fairly crude estimates which should be generalized with caution. 
Nevertheless, the analysis suggests that (a) parents of the major university 

Students make greater sacrifices relative to income than-do other parents, 

' ■ •• • •. •* ' _ 

(b) parents of major university students expected contributions will pay for 
a greater proportion of the coat of postsecondary education tKan the contri- 
butions of other parents, and (c) the expected contributions of parents; of 
prospective private coilegc students do not cover 20% of fhe actual cost of " 

po stsecond ary educatio n. (d> and the expected c ontrihiitinnH nf pan^nfr^ nf 

prospective regional university student* will not pay for about one -third 
of the actual cost of postsecondary education* 

Regardless of the type of institution in which students expect to enroll^ 
the expected contribution data strongly suggest that parents are relying 
heavily upon public or private sources of support for the edvCcation of their 

J » 

children if their expected contribution is a fixed sum of money» Otherwise, 
they will experience increasing demands on their owxl resources when thero 
are insufficient jamounts of nonfaiTiily resources available. 
Expected Parental Contribution Compared to ACT's Financial Aid Program 

What is the degree of congruence between the expected contribution 
of Kentucky parents as x'eported in the survey and their expected contribution 
as conaputed by AGT^s (in press) need analy sit system? Table 20 was 
prepared to answer this question* ' 

Before the data in the table are discussed a^utionary note should 
be raised* That is, in national need analyiis syatems, expectod parental 
contribution i» determined independently of the type or cost of tlio instihilion 
in which ■tudent* eaepect to enroll. Thii obviouily may not be true for the 
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Table 20 



Kentucky 



Expected Parental Contribution by Income 
for Kentucky Parenti and 1973-74 ACT ' 
National Financial Aid Program Norms 

..: ■ . ^ 
, ' ACT 



Income 

$0-3, 000 

- 3,0 0 1 - 6,0 0 0 - 



Median 

Expected 
Pj^Tcntal 
Contribution 

$^ 88. 0 



Income 



0-2,999 



Average 
Parental 
Contribution 

12b 



28Q 
437 
750 
1,275 
2, 122 
4, IQO 



6,001-7,500 
7,501-9,000 
9,001-12>000 
12, 00 1 -.15, 000 
15,001-20,000 
20,001 or more 



2Z8.0 
4^3.0 

^ 430.5 
565.5 
873-0 

1,510.5 



6,006-7,499 
7,500-8,999 
9,000-11,999 
12,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
20, 000 or more 



FRir 
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surveyed studentB ^nd their pai^tpr\ts. ]. 
are informative their foundations diifeK 

NeverthelefiSi th#re are major differ ences that can be* observed. 
They are (a) Kentucky parents with yearly incomes of loss than $7, 500 
were reported to have expe^tatiorid of greater support than ACT^s need 
analysis national nornns for 1973^74, (b) in the income range of $7, 501- 
9,000 the parental contribution figures are very similar, and (c) when 
parental Lcome is greater ihan $9, 000 there is an increasing "difference 
• between exiSected contribution and ACT comjiuted contribution as income 
increases. Thus, if theie parents were to use a national need analysis 
system to>apply for financial assistance^ it seems likely they would be 
surprised to learn of the discrepancy between^vhat they^ expect to contribute 
and what the heed analysis system indicates what they should be ablo to 
contribute^ go, the higher the income the greater the difference between 
th^^l^cpJurted expected parental contribution and the average parental 

contribution based on ACT 1973-74 Financial Aid Pro'gram 

Summary . The analysis of data related to expected costs, actual 
cost$, expected parental contributions and family income has been discussed 
in the three preceding sections. The re^iilta of the analyses suggest that 
there are wide diffet'ences among these variables according to the type 
of institution PSB seniors stated as the type they were most likely to 
attendt ' ^ 

Regardless of the type of institution, however, the ^nr- iV /v- ;lts ^ 
sttggest that about one -half of the PSB seniors uhderestiniatod riu; a.iual 



c<lKt oC p>pstsoc(>hdary ed^^^ yea^. Tlvt. Uroup 

of atudont« with the greatest discrepancy between expecfcd i'ost and actual - 
cost were those planning to attend private. 2 -year coUeges within Kentucky. 
Those PSB seniors planning to attend Kentucky major public uni'vorsities 
were mpr* accurate in their statements of expected cost, yt l over one- 
third of these students underestimiated the actual cost by hi ore than $250. 
•All in all it could be. said that expected' costs varied quite. widely from 
actual cost, and a considerable underestimation was typical. 

Parents and KHEAA provided data used in determinin.n relafionshiptf 
between. average actual cost, median parental contribution, and median 
family income by type of- institution. It was found that the ratio of me/lian 
expected parental contributioi? to 'average actual cost varied aeeordinp to 
type of institution. This ratio was .447 for Kentucky niajor public univer- 
sity prospective students, .2^7 fo^ Kentucky regional public university 
prospective atudonts, . 190 for in^state^ivate 4-year college prospective 
students and . 078 for in-state private 2 -year college prospective students. " 
Thus, the expected parental contributions-would meet different proportions 
of the actual cost of postseSondary^ education depending upon the type of 
institution their offspring w;a8 most likely to attend. 

Moreover, the proportion of income of parents of Kentucky major 
public university students that would be contributed was . 075. Fi\ e percent 
of the income of parents of prospective regioiuti university, i oinmvtnity 
college and private 4-year college prospective students would b<- idiiU-ihujerl. 
Accordingly, the proportion of income parents expected to \ ontributi- •.arkd 











by Uu* typt* of insUtuti^^ 






. One final topic was discussed in this chapter^ It was^tlu rclataon-- 






... * 

ship between oxpcGted parental contribution as determined by tjio survey 






and parental contribution as it might be deterxr^ined by ACT's need analysis 






sy atom. The differences between the expected contribution figures by 






family income were quite large particularly in the middle and uppei^ 






income, ranges' where the need analysis system's contribution figures are 






considerably higher. The contribution figures at' the tower ends of tht 






income di«tributions also are differtj^t but the need analyssH sy stenia 


c - 




figurea arc lower, ' * *^ 

In conclusion it could be said tliat^'PSB seniors underestimate the . 






coat of poBtsecondary education, the expected" contribution 0/ the parents 






will not cover more than 25% of th<j actual cost of^ostseeondary uduca- 






> 

tion on the average and there are wide differences in w)iat parents expect to 


- 




contribute and what a national need analysis system would mdicatV* they 






should be fble to contribute. ^ ^ 

\ ' ' 
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■ „ /CHAPTER. IV ■ ■..>;'.■■•.■ ^ ■ . ■' /\ jr/ 

hypothe^J^ied to b to the outcbmes of two important doci^ibns 

faced by Kentuc^^ The decisions were (a) to enter 

an pccu'pation to ent^^r postsecopdary education^ and (b) the Selection ' 
bfa pb3tsecondary iristittition tb att^^ / ' " V 

: There areVlways Umits within students -make these two 

decisions* Those limits* vdiich werfe^fche topics of this repbn in c Judged 
(a) high school curriculum) ,(b) ,high ^chobl^^^^ • ; 

ill come; ^(d) number .of children iik^ the hurnbe r of dependent 

children in post s^econdarY education at the same time, le) knowledge 

• *. ' " ■ ' " . " " ^-^ '* ■ . "♦'■■"^ • - 

finanifcfal assistance programs^, and (:f) th€ expected'^costs bf^ostsecondary 

iHlucation. to determine the relationship between these factors and^^the 

outcomes of the two decisions, KHEAA^in cooperation with ACT surveyed* 

a 10% raildoni.sample of high school senior s in th^ Spring -^^o^ 

..: ■■ - " ■ . - ;, • ' . ' . - ■ ^ _ . .: -s ■ /. ■; . ." ■' ' 

data collected in the survey- were analysed by ACT and the results were 

.. ' , . * , .. . ■ ' . :V ■ ■ \ ' . 

divided and rieport4d^ in two chapter 

■ . .. .. 

The relationship between the.butcornes of the transitjon decision 

and the linaitihj^ factbr s was discussed in one chapter. The other major \ 

chapter was a^ discu^Psioh'of thf relationships between the outc o'mes of J 

ins.|kihitional choice deeisipn and the limiting variables ' . 




. ^ Whether pr not seniors plan ta e^ after 
high 3c1kool AVas^^^ r elated "to (a) thuesir; high s<5hoo] curr iciilxiitt 

pfXQgr (b) their; hijjli Bc^^ ^average/ (c) their family* s cinnual incbriii>> 
and (d) their expected cost pi post^ education, ^ MoreovJ^, the. 

relationship between per capita income and high school average and the 
outcQtue^ of the transitioti decision varied within particular Higlr school 
;cur ricuUim prog tarria. Ba ised on the data v;pre sented in the second chapto r 
it can bo stl^ted'that: students with the foilbwing ehgiracteristics, are^^ 
represented among PSB s enior s in Kentucky as compared to the pr opp rtioh 
of PSB seniprs in the population; ^ : . • 

1, Students ih s^l^curr^icxilun} prograip^ preparatory. 
■• 2v* students. with '^C* or lower high schpol averages* 
: in Students who^e family income is leiss than $9, 000 per year, 

■ • . - ♦ . ' • ■ . * _ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ » ■ 

4, Students fronijaf^ ^6 or more children. 

There were tvv-o factprs w^ strongly related 

to the outcomes qif the transition decision/ One jvas' the huxjiber of children 
in the f^tmily and the other was knowledge of financial assistance programs 
With respect to the latter factor it^was observed that fewer than 50^- of the 

■ ■ y , ,., , ;;\, ■. , ■-. . , .- ;.• ■ ■ \ ■ 

seniors''were a>y,are of any one program 

There'^were marked differences between^the expected costs of post- 

■ . ' .: ■ . ■ ■ . ■ V . , ■ ' '. ■ ' . 

secondary education^both annbng^ and within the, types' of institutions student s 

indicated they would attend. OB students,who indicated they vv-i^^^ atti^nd ' 

"'*<■. • ' • •■ ■ • . ■' 

a pub I jc' m - state c^btnrfiunity c otlcg e if they jwe r o to onto r pt >h t h^v v one In ry 




cdue^jfioiiii expectccl a.hiRhev cost i:han did tho PSR stxidents plaiiiiinp /o 
ajttond the same- institution. Tho d^ between the total oxpcctc*c| 

cV)st of Vcgipnal universitiies as sta|ted"by OB and PSB^TSttid<^^ also 
quite different. Here OB students [expected higher ccjst again, 

•/These highe^r expected costs by OB students were not attributed to 

'•■ ■ . ■ i ^ : ' . 

tuition, bool^'and suppilies>vand ii-kj-ing expenses.' Rather they %vere relatejJ 
to clothing >'a'nd travel. ,^ ' * ' ' » ^ 

All in all it qouid bevsaid that PSB students were from ''families 
with higher inconaes^ e^^ in high 

Bchopl, were- nr^ore likely to have bjcen irr college preparatory hig'h schopl 
programs, and expected lower cost of postsecondary education than QB 
3tudcntsl > „ . ^ . 

The Institutional Choice De c is ior^ > 

- Most of what was found in the inves'tigation of the transition idecision 
could have been accurately, predict^^^ The same is true for the results of 
.the study of the transition decision and the relationships bet\^een family 



incom^e 



, expected*parental contrib^tiort, actual cost, apd expected parental 



contribution by act's need analysis system/ ^ 

In the first of the three sections of the third chapter it was found 
•that^ • \- ^ • . ■ ■ ^ ■ 

1. Studfexits in college preparatory programs in high school w^re 
* • oyerrepres^nted in the groups of students planning to enter ' 

Kentucky major public universities, private 4-ye^r'univorsities, 
^ and out-of-iState 4-year colleges.^ They were undo rroprcseiitod 
in th6 PSB seniors planning to attonci all olhcr1vpi»s oT int«iilu- : 
tions. 



Zm Seniors iri vocational-technical high school programs are ovor'- 
represented in the group of PSB se^ 
community colleges* " > . 

3* Seniors in general and combined and business and commercial 
high school programs are over represented among PSB students 

- planning to attend regional universities and community colleges. 

PSB seniors with '^A*V and "B*' averages are overrepresented 
among students planning Jto attend the major public universities 
^ • in Kentucky and underrepresented among those- planning to, , 
attend regional universities and community college s> 

5^. Students with /'C^* aver are overrepresented , in regional ■ 
universities and community colleges in Kentuckyt 

6t PSB seniorsjfrom families with less tTian $12, 000 annual \. 
i income are underrepresented among those PSB students 

planning to attend the inaj or pub in Kentucky • • 

- \ 7. PSB seniors from families with less than $6',^ 00 anr^uaj 

income are underrepresented among those PSB students 
planning to attend regional universities in Kentucky. . 

8. PSB seniors from families with less thapi $3, 000 are'unde4^- 
represented among the PSB students planning to attend public 
community colleges in Kentucky. i 

. * In addition it was found that students' expected to attend the type 

of institution>they preferred, to attend. -That is^- no students reported 

that they pref0i|red to attend a private in -state university ^but oKpected 

-. ■ ■ " - '■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' * - . ■ -' - *' . ' - ■ 

to attend a public university. Similarly, no students reported tliat they 

would prefer to attend, a universitjr but expect to attend a public community 

college. Thus, the results of the. survey suggested that there is some 

congruence between preferences and expectations in the choice of^a college. 

This congruence was riot evident in the. relatiohship betwoeri expected 

costs and actual costs of postsecondary eifucatidn. . In fact, about Jialf A*^:* 

■ •. - ■ - « ■ " ' . . ' * ^ " . ' • ' 

all PSB seniors expected *the yearly- cosi'to be lower .thaiv the actual bv ^ 



$250 or more. And in general, the results iniply that thiv iHvs]>()nd^^ 
not y<>ry accurate in tlieir estimates of' the cost pf postaQcgnclury (^clucalioni: 

It Nvas fovihd in the second chapter that OB students expectetl higher total 

• . . ' 

costs than the PSB students. Thus, it appears as though the OB students 
made jnote accurate estimates than PSB seniors, \ * ' 

And finally it was found that on the average parents apparently do 
not expect to contribute more than 7% of their income to t support of 
their PSB offspring during his first yeair out of high school. Even this 
percentage drops to 5% for parents of prospective regional unix'crsity, 
pubUc commu?iity eOllege and private, in-state 4^year college students^ 
Moreover, low income parents e^^pected to contribute gi*eater resources 
to the students support than ACT*s need analysis system would indicate 
they should be able to contribute, Conver.selyj middle and upper income 
families were reported to have expected; to contribute substantially less 
than AGir*8 need analysis fliysteni would indicate they should be able to 
contributed ^ ; i> ^ 

. In summary/ it can be said that the survey has identified some 
major and important differences among students planning to attend different 
type^ of postsecortdary institutions. In fact, students with certain charac- 
teristics and experiences were found to be underrepresented amo^pig 
st^iidents planning to attend different types of institutions. Moreover, the 

wide disparities between expected costs and actual costs of poststn'ondary. 

• ■ ' ■ .\ ■* "■ ■ • ■ ' " ■ ■ . - ■ • ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' . *•'■.■'■■„'. 

inlucation and expected parental cpnl ribution and votiiputocf pa ronial v on- 
tribution }<uggo^t that Bpociric actiotVH bo takon lo bal.uu i ilv^s. .\u 
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No Cost 
$1-4^) 

200-299 

300-399 

400-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1000-1249 

1250-1499 

1500-1999 

2000-2499 

2500-2999 

3000-M99 

3500 or more 

Median 
N 



■ Expected Tuition and Foes 
M:ajor Univ,- 
OB p'SB 



1.2 
4.8 
«.4 
8.4 
8*4 
7.2 
2.4 
16.9 

20.5 
6.0 
3.6 
4, 8 
1.2 
1.2 
2.4 



1.4 
.9 

■ • .5 
3. 3 
5.2 
3. 3 

12.3 

23. 1 
9^0 

17.5 
9.4 
7.5 
2.4 
.9 
.9 
2.4 



Regional! Urixv* * 


Gpmm, 


C«1U 


OB 




OB 


PSB 




1 o 
It o 


1.7 


1.7 


3. 0 


1 


7.8 


.8 




6 . y - 


6. 1 


2. 1 




7. Z 


12.2 


10. i 


1U6 


9.2- 


13.3 


16.0 


8.5 


11. 6 


12.2 


13* 5 


13.1 


16..0 ' 


7.8 


18. 1 


13.6 


22.4 


20.0 


19.4 


12.6 


7.4 - 


• 4.3 


5.5 


8.0 


10,8 


8.7 


.7.2 


3. 5 


2.6 


^9 


. 8 


3. 5 


4.2 


1 9 


2. 1 


1.5 


' 1. 3 




: 8 


2.0 


r. 3 




.8 


.5 




i 3: 5 


.8 


1.5 


. 2 ; ■ 





634. 5 749, 5 



474. 5 507.0 



367^5 431.5 



Expected Books and Supplies Expenses^ 
Major Uniy. Regional Univ. Comm. Coll. 





OB 


. PSB 


OB 


PSB- 


OB 


PSB 


No Cost 


1.2 


2. 3 


2.0 


-.7 


• 


.8 


$1-49 


8.4 


3. a , 


8*5 


5.3 


21,7 


10.3 


50-9-9 


37. 3 


. 37. 6. ' 


40.5 


40.5 


32,2 


48. 7 


100-199 


24. 1 


43.2 


" 32.0 


35". 9 


27.0 


26. 5 , 


200-299 


8^4 


6. 1 


10.5 


10.5. 


8. 7 


,8.0 


100-599 ■ 


8.4 


2. 3 


4.5 


3. 3 






400-499 ' 




1.4 


3.0* 


■ 1, 1 


1.7 


2. 1 


')00.749 


3.6 


1.9 


1.5 


1.5' 


2.6 


.4 


750-999 


2.4 




2.0 


.7 


.9 


.4 


1000-1249 : 


1.2 


.5 








1250-1499 




.. . ._5> 






.9 




1500-1999 






/ .-5 


.•2 




2000-2499 




.•■ .5'. V' 




.2 






2500-2999 • 












5000-3499 














5500 or. more 


1.2 












Median 


112. 5 


114.5 • 


11*2.5 ' 


108.5 


93. 5 


88. 5 



. ' N . 83 * \ 213 "200 ' 543 115 .238 



E^cpected Food and Housing Expenses 



Major Univ. 



Regional Univ* 



Crunm. Coll. 





OB 


PSB. 

■ 


•OB 


PSB 


OB 


PSB 


No Cost 


16.9 


- 23.2 x 


11. 5 


13. 1 


30.4 


51.9 


$1-49 


3.6 


<- 


1.0 


2.8 


4,3 


5'. 5 


50-99 


6,0 


. t 4, 3 


■5."0 


3,9 


6. 1 


8.0 


100-199 


7.2 


4. 3 


18.5 


.9.0 


10.4 


8.0 


.200-299 


10. 8 


, 4.7 


12,0 . 


11. 0 


14. -8 


7.6 


Job -399 


4.8 


.5,2". ■ ■ 


• 12. 5 


13.6 


• 6.1/ 


5. 9 


400-499 


8. 4 


3, 3 • 


5.5 


10. 1 


I. 7 


2.5 


500-749 


13, 3 


10.0 


14. 5 


17.3 


13.0 


5,1 


750-999 


10.8 


9,5 


9.0 


9,9' 


4.3 


3.0 


1000-1249 


9,6 


22. 3 


^ 6. 5 


5,9 




- 1.3 . 


1250-1499 


. 2.4 


. - 4.7 


' 1.5 . 


1. 5. 




.4* ■ 


1500-1999 




5.'2 


v« 5 y • 


,7 ' 






2000-2499 


1.2 


1.9 


■'. . .5 


.7 




.« • 


2500^2999 


1.2 




1,0 




.9 




iOOO-3499 




.5 








1 


^500 oi- more 


r-i.z 


. ,9- 




• .4-. 


.9 




Median 


406, 5 


624, 5 


315, 5 


374. 5- 


187.15 


0.1-8 


...N-- ■ - 


83 


" 211 


200 


543 


115 


237 -ll 
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Expected Modical Expens;c$ 







Univ. 


Regional Univ. 








OR' 




OB 


PSB 


ot> 


I'' an » 






'>A ft 


"lb. 1 


21.4 ' • 


9n« Q 






1U.# O 




27. 1 


38.7 


9 1 

C,t>9 i 






4o. V 




30.7 


23.2 






iUU-i.vv . , 






17.6 


9.6 


9 A A 


Q A 






*> ft ^ 


A C 

4. 5 






*7 1 
.6 t 1 


job -399 


3.6 


'.9 


3.5 


,1.3 . 


3. 5 


1.7 


400-49y 


3. 6 




1.5 


1.1 




• .4 


500-749 


/I D 




• 2.5 


.6 


. 3 


1 . 7 


750-999 




..5 


1.0. 


.9 


1.7 


.4 


1000-1249 


1*2 


' .5 • 


, 1.5 


.4 ■ ■ 






1250-1499 












.4 


1500-1999 




f ■ ■ ■ 










2000-2499 




.5 










^ 500 -2999 




" .5 -■ 










iOOO-3499 




.5 










• ^50^0- or moro 


2.4 


.9 










Median 


90.0 


38.5 ,, 


70.5 


37.5 


56.0 


18. n 



N 83 °214 199 542. 115 .238 



Expfe c t ed T ravel Expc n s e s 





Major Univ. 


f 




JrOJD 


No Cost 


Q A 


' 1 A A 

xo. u 


$1-49 ■ 


in ft 


10 9 
i 7. ^ 








100-199 






200-299 


16.9 


12,2 


300-399 


13.3 


2.8 




T.a 


1.9 


500-749 . • 


2.4 


4.2 




3» o 


1 y4. 
JL. 4 


1000-1249 


I a 




1250-1499 




. 5 


1500-1999 - 


K2 




2000-2499 






2500-2999 






^000-J499 < 




.5 


i500 or more 


2.4 


.9 


Median 


186.5 


83.5 


N 


8 3 


213 



Regional Univ. 



Comm. Coll. 



* OB, 

3^0 
8.6 
22.2 
28.8 
10.6 
8.6 
4,0 
.6.6 
4.0 
1.0 

1.0 
.5 
.-5 

I 

t . 

. S- 
155.5 
198 - 



PSB 

12. 5 
18.8 
24.5 
22.5 
9.8 
4.2 
2.0 
3. 1 
1.1 

.2 



•4" 
87.5 
543 



OB ' 

6. 1 

21. 1 
16. J 
20. 2 
9.6 
'8.8 
^ 7. 0 
4.4 
2.6 



.9 



28.0 
12.6 . 

17. EIS* 

10* 

4;i 

5.0 
* l,-7 
. . 4 ' 
.4 

" 4 . 



1.8 

p ^ 

122. 5 77.0 

114 239 
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Expected Clothing Ejcpenses 





Major Univr-* 


\ Regional Univ*, 


Comm. 


Coll. 




OB 


PSB 






OB 

• 


1 

PSB 




1.2 


* 

4- 7 • 

T.I 


2 5 




30,4 . 


69. 6 


$1-49 


6. 0 




A ^ 


A R 


5.3 


■ 7. 1 




12*0 


* y r ♦* 


16 ? 

X\j t Ct 




20.2 


^25. 9 


1 A A 1 AA 


22. 9 


30. 0 


2ft R ' 

CtO f o 




25.4 


28.9 


67i&\ *5nA * 




1 C A 


24. 7 


17.. 8 


- 21. 1 


14.6 


*1AA 1AA 

300-399 


iO R 


12 7 


'1 1 1 




. M.4 ' 


• 7. J 


400-499 


9. 6 


5.6 


• 5.1 


4.6 


'1.9' 


43 


500-749 


- 4.1 




3.0 


2.g 


1.8 


3.3 


750-999 . 


i.2 




2. 5 


1.1 




l.S 


1000-1249 


1.2 




.5 


.9 . 


.9 


.8 






.5 


1.0 






1500-1999 


1,2 






.2 






2000-2499 " 














2S0O-2999 


2.4 


.5 








\ 


iOOb-5499 




.5 




.2 






?500 or moro 




.5 




.2 


















Median 


2^0.5 i 


156.5 , 




149.5 ; 


. 171. S 


135. 5 




Si 


213 


198 


544 


. 114-'. 


239 



J 
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■ ■ptherPersoiia] Expenses 
Msjor fJniy. , . ' Regional Univ. 



No Cost- 
$1^-49. ^ . ,. 

100-199 

200-299- 

300-399 

4O0-499 

500-749 

750-999 o ' 

lboO-12%9 

1250-1499 V 

k5,00-1999 

2000^2499 

21500^299,9 
,300'0-3499 
^3 500 or more. 

Median 

'M . . . 



i.2 

12:0 

10. 8 
27.7 

14.' 5 
• 6.0 
3.6 
1 * 1 2-. 0' 
7.2 



2.4 



•2:4 
192 . 5 
"83 • 



PSB 

3. 3 . 
15.0 
20.2 
29. 1 
14.6 

7. 5 

3. 8 
. 4. 7 



.5 .. 



OB 



PSE - 



1>4 
139. a 
213 



. 5 .0 ■ . 4 . 4, 
'■■.9.0 18.4 
ik 1 * .24.3 



2'5.6 
-11'. 1 
■8.^ 
,5.0, 
7.-0 
*4. 5 
1.5 
• V-5 
I.O1 



V 2 5.4^ • ■ 
12. -3 » 

14.8 

. .■■4ii 

3,7 , 

, 1.3: . 

.'2 . 

■ ■ .2 " 



2.0 . 

1.0 ' ■ • .4 

169. 5 , "410. 5 

199 . 543 



Conim. Coll. 
OB' 



■ 2.7;. 
If. 8 

.2 4. 5 

19. 5- 

■^^.2". 7 . 
2. J 
5.3 

•*"1.8' 

^9- 



' 2.7 
H4. 5 

113 



FSB .- , 

y 7; 5'y 
22.2 • 

,24. ^ , . 

24. 7 
9:2 ■ 

• 4.2 
3.8 
.2.5 
.8 



.4 
.4 

•9 1*. 5 



\ 
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